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individualism in a democracy. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Waar are “the dominating forces 
in modern life”? The University of Cin- 
cinnati invited the Editor of Taz Forum 
to present that problem at a recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Business and 
Professional Men’s Group. A week or two 
before he had an opportunity to test the 
question on the Pacific Coast at a lunch- 
eon of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
the University of California. The most 
emphatic of many answers came from an 
undergraduate who maintained with some 
fervor that the dominating force in 
American life to-day is the passion for 
motion. We moderns, he claimed, must 
keep moving at any cost. Without caring 
where we take off from or where we are 
headed we welcome any convincing com- 
mand to “move on” that will excite in our 
breasts the heroic illusion of perpetual 
motion. This answer will satisfy some 
readers of Tue Forum, but not a major- 
ity. 


Ix Cincinnati the reaction to the 
question was different. One member of the 
audience indicated as a common denomi- 
nator of all the forces dominating society 
to-day the battle between collective and 
individual ideas, the conflict between the 
high winds of manufactured ideas, de- 
signed to sweep the masses from their 
moorings, and minds determined to exer- 
cise their own powers of selection. There 
is of course nothing especially new or 
modern in the mere struggle of collectiv- 
is versus individualism. But what is 
altogether new in our generation, and 
startling, is the tremendous acceleration 
and rapid spread of mass ideas by ma- 
chinery, and the need of new courage, 
keener powers of discrimination, and more 
alertness on the part of any individual 


who is ambitious to turn out an occasional 
original thought of his own. 


Nor that we are slaves to the ma- 
€; we are enslaved by synthetic ideas 
manifolded and disseminated by the aid of 
machinery, The printing press, the tele- 
oo the motion picture, the radio are 

engaged in ceaseless reiteration con- 
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Vexrt Month 


AMERICA IN THE DUMPS 
André Maurois 


André Maurois visited this country before and after the Wall 
Street crash. He saw things that we, with our eyes glued to the 
stock market pages and the “help wanted” columns, never dis- 
covered, In his usual vivid style he portrays America in the proc- 
ess of taking the jolt, as it appeared to a sympathetic outsider. 


THE LEGION ON A SPREE 


Margaret Doty 
With the billion-dollar bonus tucked away in its pockets, the 
Legion will journey to Detroit this September to celebrate. 
Preparations have been made to make this the biggest and 
wettest convention in history. Taxpayers will be interested in 
what Miss Doty has to say about where a large part of the 
‘adjusted compensation” is going. 


TWISTING TAMMANY’S TAIL 


Norman Thomas 
New York City’s widely-advertised clean-up is just another futile 
gesture, says Mr. Thomas. Graft and Tammany are so thoroughly 
entrenched that no attempt to clean up the political system will 
ever succeed; the only solution is to change the system entirely. 
In this readable paper Mr. Thomas outlines the basic causes of 
all municipal graft. 


PORTRAIT OF THE MAN IN THE STREET 

George Frederic Nieberg 
What does the Man in the Street look like? What does he think 
about? What does he do with his spare time? What are his tastes? 
In other words, what is a typical American? Mr. Nieberg has 
drawn a picture of this celebrated and elusive creature. Not a very 
flattering picture, and we don’t think most of our readers will 
agree with it, so we are giving them a chance to reply by offering 
prizes for the best sketches of The Typical American, to be 
published in succeeding issues. The announcement will be made 
in the June issue. 





PRIMA DONNAS OF THE PULPIT 
Robert Neville 


Startling information about the lengths to which our modern 
pastors will go to crash the pages of the newspapers. Half the 
time their sermons are directed more at the city editors than at 
their congregations. Mr. Neville knows; he handles such matters 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 


SMASHING THE DOPE RINGS 


Captain Samuel Taylor Moore 

A fascinating narrative of adventures in following the secret trail 
of dope from the factories of Egypt and Turkey through France 
and Switzerland and into the United States. Recently a shipment 
of a million dollars’ worth of opium was seized in a small trucking 
concern’s offices in New York. Captain Taylor describes the 
elaborate organization which makes it possible to slip such large 
consignments past the watchful eyes of the Federal agents. 
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Continued 


verting and conditioning our minds to oy 
or another form of propaganda. 


Moron pictures can popularig 
crime until vice takes on the folk measur 
of the heroic. The radio can be placed y 
the service of the Vatican, and the Pop 
enabled to reaffirm the old moral stand. 
ards sanctioned by religious authority no 
merely to several thousands hearing his 
voice in Saint Peters, but to millions lis 
tening in many languages. Eventually 
science will manufacture a comma 
auxiliary language by which a new idea 
an old idea can be communicated to th 
entire human family. Chain newspaper 
convert their millions to mass ideas, 4 
few years ago André Maurois wrote fy 
Tue Forum a fantasy of the coming fir 
interplanetary war in which the five news 
paper czars of a world at peace arouse 
the human race from lethargy by inflam. 
ing them with patriotic hatred against a 
imaginary foe in the moon who wa 
alleged to be attacking our planet with 
baneful rays. 


Even homely, hard-earned, pra- 
tical economic experience can be swepl 
away by waves of synthetic thinking. h 
Russia a receiving set on every farm, 
Soviet text book in every home can train 
generation to whom our Western ideasd 
industrial democracy will seem incompre 
hensible. In America mass advertising cw 
fan the passion to destroy old patterns ani 
to buy new patterns and create a nation 
hypnosis of unlimited power of cm 
sumption. 


Tie sweep of mass ideas is a facttv 
be faced but not necessarily an evi 
Raising the general level of informatione 
morals by synthetic education, elimina- 
ing economic waste by standardized indus 
trial habits of mind, or even advertisiat 
the bathtub, ready-made clothes, a 
better tooth paste may be good for t 
greatest number. But we all come to gnd 
when there are not enough wise men top 
round as leaders, men aware of all th 
contending forces and competent to appl 
common sense to keep the rest of us, a 
mated by some collective idea, {rs 
charging half-cocked toward the neatt 
precipice like a herd of Gadarene swilt 


Ir is a healthy symptom of # 
confused but creative modern life t 
every human in modern society is 
to face the fierce winds of propaganda 
to decide whether he is willing to bes 
along with the herd or chooses to 5 
fast and select his own ideas and 
about him the cloak. of his own cof 
sions. To serve this lonely individual 
fortify his courage is the purpo# 
writers in THe Forum. 
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The Century Dic- 
tionary contained 
more than 8500 
pages, and was 
bound in 10 large 
quarto volumes. 


THE 











Three years ago the publishers of the 
famous Century Dictionary took the 
first step toward placing a modern 
form of this work in every home. 
They offered a condensed and popu- 
larized work known as THE NEW 
CENTURY DICTIONARY, at the 
then unheard-of low price of $22.50. 
This dictionary appeared at that time 
in three volumes and was sold by sub- 
scription only. Now the publishers 
take a second great step. The sub- 
scription period having expired, THE 
NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY is 
being offered to the public in a new 
two-volume form at the unprecedented 
low price of $9.00! 
















An Entirely New Dictionary 






The original Century Dictionary has 
long been recognized as the most 
ambitious and scholarly dictionary 
of the English language published in 
America. Its definitions are every- 


















where quoted as authoritative. For 
years the publishers received requests 
for a dictionary based on it, but 
more compact and more popular. 
THE NEW CENTURY DICTION- 
ARY is the answer. Abridged and 
condensed, it makes available to a 
wider public the substance of the 
accumulated learning of the original 
work; and to this has been added 
much new material dealing with new 
words and senses. 


Complete and Handsome 


In addition to the usual features of 
every good dictionary, THE NEW 
CENTURY DICTIONARY contains 
twelve thousand quotations from 
British and American authors to 
illustrate word meanings; contains 
full and dependable supplements of 
synonyms and antonyms, abbrevia- 
tions, business terms, foreign words 
and phrases, tables of measures and 


YOUR CASH ORDER MAKES THIS LOW PRICE POSSIBLE 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST DICTIONARY 


CONDENSED AND POPULARIZED, AND NOW 
OFFERED TO YOU IN THIS NEW AND 
COMPACT LOW-PRICED FORM! 





THE NEW CEN- 
TURY DICTION- 
ARY contains 2800 
pages, and is now 
issued in 2 quarto 
volumes. 
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CENTURY DICTIONARY 


weights, biographical names, geo- 
graphical names, and miscellaneous 
proper names; has four thousand 
high-grade illustrations, including 
twelve beautiful full-page color- 
plates; and is printed in large, clear, 
readable type. The volumes are bound 
in a dark-red leather-like material, 
which is strong and attractive, and 
the covers are richly embossed and 
stamped in gold. 


A Remarkable Opportunity 


To the many persons who have 
looked upon a Century dictionary as a 
luxury beyond their reach, the issu- 
ing of this new popular edition offers 
a remarkable opportunity. 


’ 3 
* MAIL THIS COUPON * 
COR CURNT OR... vecricicestaes ° 
a 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. z 
. Send me the new two-volume edition of THE » 
g@ NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY, carriage paid, the » 
a Price of which is $9.00. . 
@ (Check li. = 
@ (] Money Order § enclosed & 
@ () Send C.0.D. . 
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OPLNIONS 
about BOOKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.— Keats 


Reviews by 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN P. W. WILSON 
FRANCES WARFIELD 


American Document 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEF- 
FENS; Harcourt, Brace, 2 vols., $7.50. 
Reviewed by C. Hartiey Grattan. 


Vik. Srerrens might well have 
called his autobiography “The Education 
of Lincoln Steffens,” for while he has 
adopted none of the devices used by 
Henry Adams and has none of Adams’ 
mournful solemnity, what he is really 
about is the tracing of the evolution of 
his own mind. Steffens was born in San 
Francisco in 1866 and still thrives. His 
father was a merchant of comfortable 
means and_ Steffens’ childhood was 
happy. The chapters devoted to recount- 
ing these years might well be printed 
separately as a book for boys since they 
so admirably tell of a boy’s pleasures, 
dreams, disillusionments, and accom- 
plishments. The word “disillusionments” 
should be underlined, for the major part 
of the two volumes is a record of them. 

If the most important function of edu- 
cation is to disabuse our minds of false 
ideas of the world and its ways, then 
Steffens started his education very early. 
His boyish eyes saw the crookedness of 
the race track; his adolescence and young 
manhood were taken up with discovering 
that academic theories of ethics provide 
no key to the world of practical affairs. 
For it was ethics which engaged Steffens 
in his long education which started at 
Stanford and carried him to Germany and 
France. By accident he was dropped from 
the academic heights into the maelstrom 
of New York journalism. One of his first 
experiences was to see the chicanery 
which is Wall Street in all its nakedness, 
and hard upon that experience came a 
period as police reporter in the time of 
Croker, Devery, and Dr. Parkhurst. 
These experiences “educated him” but 
did not deprive him of ideals, as is shown 
by the fact that he went from them to the 
operation of the most literary New York 
newspaper in recent years. And from that 
he went to muckraking. 


Steffens entered muckraking with the 
idea that grafting was the work of malign 
bad men and that it could be eliminated 
by electing good men to office. He came 
out of it with admiration for the skill and 
honesty of the malign bad men and a 
hearty skepticism of the worth of good 
men as politicians. For after all the bosses 
and the crooks were men of power who 
happened to abuse their trust — which 
Steffens interprets to be the good of the 
masses of the people. The good men were 
usually weak or were imported into pol- 
itics from occupations which gave them 
no conception of how to operate a gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the more he dug 
into the matter the clearer it became that 
the political corruption was a natural 
by-product of the evolution of this coun- 
try from a Jeffersonian agrarian democ- 
racy into a Hamiltonian plutocracy. 
Corruption came from the desire of am- 
bitious business men operating privileged 
corporations like railways, gas works, 
etc., to make the government responsive 
to their needs. A false division between 
politics and economics was brought 
vividly to Steffens’ attention by his bur- 
rowing into the “shame of the cities,” and 
his solution became the identification of 
politics and economics plus a shifting of 
the aims and rewards set up as desirable 
by society. 

As he looked about the world he found 
no country free from the contradiction he 
had detected and consequently no coun- 
try was free from graft. Other countries 
were blessed with a more realistic citizenry 
and so there was less hypocrisy about the 
matter. It was a natural transition from 
such a position to an interest in revolution. 
Steffens went through the Mexican Revo- 
lution as an observer close to Carranza 
and looked on sympathetically at the 
Russian Revolution of Lenin and the 
Italian Revolution of Mussolini. The war 
touched him very little, but the peace 
was a further proof that “good” men like 
Wilson were helpless in the hands of 
“honest” men like Clemenceau. 

What Steffens learned seems remark- 


WILLIAM C. WHITE 


ably like what a later generation, j 
properly taught in the schools, starts oi 
with; that is, a realization that goven 
ment is a problem in economics and thi 
a true regeneration of society can oj 
come through an entire revision of it 
aims and ideals. 

This book deserves a place beside Th 
Education of Henry Adams as an Amer. 
can document. It has not the litern 
quality of Adams’ record, but what i 
reveals is of comparable importane 
One peculiar thing about Mr. Steffen 
book is that he seems to have fictionizd 
his autobiography; either that or he has: 
most phenomenal memory, for he recon 
conversation after conversation with th 
assurance of a novelist. This is a book to 
study and ponder. Especially should ith 
studied by young men, for the wisdomd 
Steffens at sixty-five should be in tk 
possession of every young man of twenty 
who faces the world to-day. 


New Bohemians 


Savace Messin, by H. S. Ede; Knog 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Frances WaARFIELD. 


Vix. Eve has collected Hem 
Gaudier’s letters, principally those t 
Sophie Brzeska, and has bound them t 
gether with an account — based on Mis 
Brzeska’s diary and the memories of pe 
ple who knew them — of the lives of ths 
oddly-assorted brother and sister wh 
were no brother and sister at all. 
book, an invaluable addition to Em 
Pound’s memoir, which appeared # 
1916, has been published appropriately 
in companion size’to Pound’s; the i 
are interdependent. The older book 
Pound speaking — of the delightful, @ 
dite young madman whose promis 
genius he recognized and en , 
before it was too late. The new ome® 
Gaudier only — Gaudier and Miss Bt 
eska, the dry, possessed Polish woul 
with whom he maintained a j 
platonic relationship through five years 
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| At last — Russia’s Own 
| Story of the Five Year Plan 


NEW RUSSIA’S 
PRIMER 


A May Selection of the Book of the Month Club 


In this book the Soviet Government tells its own story of the 
Five Year Plan—not for outside propaganda, but for compulsory read- 
ing by the Russian people. 


Americans know in a general way the outline of the plan 
whereby Russia is to transform herself from a backward agricultural 
country into a modern industrial state. It is an attempt to remodel an 
entire nation on the efficiency basis of a Ford factory. “New Russia's 
Primer” tells the story of this social and industrial revolution—the most 
ambitious in all history—in simple language and with a vividness that 
dramatizes the whole gigantic undertaking. . 


Professor Counts of Columbia, who discovered and helped 
translate “New Russia's Primer,” calls it “literally fascinating. Practically 
every page carries the mark of genius.” _Lavishly illustrated, $ 1.75 
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PAN-SOVIETISM 


The Issue before America and the World 


by Bruce Hopper 


Shortly before the Great War, Professor Usher's “Pan-Germanism” startled the 
world with its analysis of Germany's pojitical ambitions. ‘Pan-Sovietism” is no 
less startling in its presentation of Soviet plans and policies, and in its outline of 
the factors in the approaching struggle between Russia and America for world 
domination. It gives an up-to-the-minute analysis of the actual functionings 
of the Soviet Government, of the economic and industrial background for the 
Five Year Plan, and of the outlook for the future. $2.50. 
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AFRICA 


WilliamSeabrook 


With ‘“The Magic Island’’ Sea- 
brook as an explorer into the 
primitive and ecstatic elements 
of life caught the attention of 
the world. In his new book he 
has dared much further. 


In ‘‘Jungle Ways’ Seabrook 
goes further than any civilized 
writer has ever before dared to 
go in presenting the unexpur- 
gated truth about the intimate 
life and customs — religious, 
magical, moral, sexual, and 
social — of the real savage. 


He lived in Africa with the 
natives of the Ivory Coast 
Jungle, with the Gueré canni- 
bals, and with a little-known 
phallic-worshipping tribe. Ac- 
cepted as ‘‘the black man with 
a white face,"” he was initiated 
into the secret rites and prac- 
tices of civilizations fantasti- 
cally different from our own. 


“Jungle Ways’ is one of the 
most profoundly exciting docu- 
ments that any white man has 
ever brought out of the Dark 
Continent. ‘Seabrook brings 
from Africa precious material 
that pescticiliy all earlier ex- 
plorers have missed.”’ 

—N.Y. Post. 


With 32 photographs, $3.50 


Limited edition of 249 copies, signed by the 
author, with 8 extra photographs, $15.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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of adoration and exasperation and whom 
he probably would have married. 

Gaudier met Miss Brzeska in a Paris 
library when he was eighteen and she was 
thirty-eight. They drifted together like 
two foundering derelicts, confident that 
their association would bring them both 
triumphantly to shore. They combined 
their names. Explosively they shared 
their theories, living quarters, tantrums, 
and funds. Gaudier was just beginning to 
feel himself a sculptor. Miss Brzeska 
wanted to write. When she was off on 
her continual search for a quiet place to 
work on the trilogy which ill health, 
nerves, and twisted emotions never let 
her write, they bickered and made love 
through letters. 

It takes a while to read this book. You 
stop to ponder theories of art and the 
madness of artists. You pore over the 
reproductions of Gaudier-Brzeska’s work. 
You reread Pound’s memoir and come 
upon vorticism again with all the senti- 
mental tenderness reserved for fifteen- 
year-old dance tunes. You fall to compos- 
ing solemn valedictories to the Twenties, 
like those current a year ago, checking up 
on Gaudier’s contemporaries in impas- 
sioned experiment — Epstein, Brancusi, 
James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Pound, and the 
rest — speculating what would be Gau- 
dier’s place to-day if a German bullet had 
not found him in 1915, when he was not 
yet twenty-four years old. 

Gaudier was, perhaps, primarily a 
sculptor’s sculptor. Probably he would be 
still, if he were working to-day. Like 
James Joyce, he might have vanished into 
an artistic Never-Never Land. But his 
place in all likelihood would be an im- 
portant one, if hunger, poverty, and 
physical and nervous exhaustion had 
spared the Savage Messiah, as his friends 
called him, to create what he had in him 
to create. From Mr. Ede’s book it becomes 
clear that he might not have been spared. 
Gaudier had just four years as a sculptor. 
Most of this time he earned a small living 
in an office in the daytime and at night 
and on Sundays, in wretched studios, 
starving himself to buy materials, he cut 
his strange, blunt figures directly from 
stone and metal with tools he forged 
himself. It is astonishing that he produced 
the volume and quality of work that he 
did, doubtful that without some sort of 
financial recognition he could have con- 
tinued much longer. The story of these 
years is not pleasant, less so because it is 
in a sense the story of most young artists 
who experiment outside the established 
tradition. It presents a new and realistic 
Bohemia, of leaking roofs, filth, and in- 
credible handicaps. It is an unspoken 
affirmation of the principle of the late 
John Quinn, the collector, who held that 
it is of first importance to buy the work of 
living artists who need money, since by 


— AGAIN — 
cA Monumental Novel by 


MAXIM 
GORKI 


THE MAGNET continues where 
Bysranper left off, but also stands 
by itself as a powerful novel de. 
picting the emergence and growth 
of the spirit of revolt in Russia, 
His canvas is immense, and 
variety of his types prodigious, 
An amazing performance. Trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER Baxsuy. 


THE 
MAGNET 


A fascinating 
conception 


Don Juan 


by JOSEPH DELTEIL 


Delteil’s Don Juan is the soft, 
warm-hearted, warm-blooded 
lover of women and of the apos- 
tles — the lover of the Virgin — 
the lover of sensation in this 
“earthly paradise’’ which was 
created for man’s delight. Trans- 
lated from the French by Kay Boys. 
Illustrations by CHartes Sanp- 
FORD. , $2.50 


THE STORY OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


Deeply moving — 
woniestilly fila 
minating — this 

tragic history writ- 

ten by a man who 

knew Lawrence as 
intimately as any 

man living. Mr. 

Murry is the first 

to decipher the tragic record of 
Lawrence's inward struggle. 


Illustrated, $3.50 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY’S 


SON OF | 
WOMAN 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 East 46th Street, New York 





DEATH WALKED 
AT THEIR ELBOWS: 


Four gallant, good-humored men entered 
the unknown jungles of Eastern Bolivia, 
while natives freely bet five to one that 
they would not come out alive. The story 
of their incredible hardships and adven- 
tures, written with a modesty and vividness 
inborn in the author, makes GREEN HELL 
one of the memorable books of the year. 


Praised by Famous Adventurer 


W. B. Seabrook, author of The Magic Island, etc., says: 
“Julian Duguid is a real adventurer, and he writes like 
a streak.” Like a streak!—that is the phrase we have 
been trying to find to express the magnificent sweep 
and drive of this book. 


Four Extraordinary Characters 
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“A fiction writer would give anything he possesses to 
have invented these four characters,” says Dorothy 
Scarborough, well-known critic. A gorgeous company 
they are—a Bolivian diplomat, a British cinematog- 
rapher, a Russian tiger-hunter, and the utterly charm- 
ing young English author—four modern musketeers! 


BY JULIAN DUGUID 


At every gathering where conversation turns to the live 
topics of the day, the inevitable question will be: “Have 
you read GREEN HELL?” Don't miss it. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





Good journalism 
is contemporary 
history 


America likes to listen to the 
“best man” in any field. And 
when the man whom Ex- 
Secretary of State Frank Polk 
called ‘‘the best reporter 
America has” writes fully and 
honestly of his life, his auto- 
biography is a book America 
wants to read. 


ommmereeene ES 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 
LINCOLN 
STEFFENS 


He covered New York — Wall 
St., the Ghetto, police, crime. 
He “raked the muck” in city, 
state and federal government. 
He went to wars and revolu- 
tions, to the Peace Confer- 
ence. Mingling with the out- 
standing figures of the day — 
Roosevelt, Wilson, La Fol- 
lette, Clarence Darrow, Lenin, 
Mussolini — and bosses and 
crooks — he always knew the 
*‘inside stories.’’ He tells 
them, humorously, tolerantly, 
in the rich wisdom of his ex- 
perience. His is like no other 
commentary on America. For, 
as Max Eastman says, “Lin- 
coln Steffens knows inti- 
mately more phases of Ameri- 
can life than any other man 
living.” 
2 vols. 


100 illustrations $7.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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making it possible for the artist to con- 
tinue, the purchaser himself shares in his 
creation. 


Soldier’s Apologia 


THe Memorrs or Marsuat Focnu, 
translated by Col. C. Bentley Mott; 
Doubleday, Doran, $5.00. 

Reviewed by P. W. Witson. 


I vue contribution of Marshal 
Foch to mankind, the most valuable ele- 
ment has been personal character, and it 
is character that has been expressed in the 
dignified restraint of his apologia. Erect, 
correct, direct, that is the soldierly style 
of this book. Like the stroke of a sword, 
so do the sentences flash. They are cold 
as steel. They are courteous as a salute. 

Such rejoinder is effective. The egotism, 
like art, conceals itself. There is created 
the impression that the Pershings and the 
Haigs, the Ludendorffs and the Hinden- 
burgs, the Clemenceaus and the Lloyd 
Georges, even the Joffres, the Petains, 
and the Nivelles were floundering into 
failure when Foch the infallible extricated 
civilization out of the chaos. He alone has 
no mistakes to admit. To err is human and 
he was incapable of it. 

In its very majesty of courage, the 
claim is fascinating. Almost we are per- 
suaded to believe that Marshal Foch was 
not only a great man, not only an able 
commander, not only a chivalrous gentle- 
man, not only a stainless crusader, but a 
legend. To shatter the illusion seems like 
sabotage. Yet even in France, the illusion 
is dispelled. 

At the outset of the war, Foch, ap- 
pointed to a critical position, played a 
part, as did other generals, of which his 
nation has every reason to be proud. He 
writes that Kitchener greeted him with 
the words, “ Well, so we are beaten,” and 
told him that on July 1, 1915, not before, 
one million trained soldiers from Britain 
would reach France. While Britain was 
better than her word and sent many 
thousands of soldiers in advance of the 
date, Foch is right in insisting that, during 
the interval, France had to bear the brunt 
of the German onset on the western front. 
His own services on the Marne are un- 
deniable; nor is his account of them 
exaggerated. In that exciting situation, 
his decisions were rapid and justified by 
victory. 

But even in that hour of triumph, 
France was in two minds about Foch and 
his command was suspended. His ad- 
mirers treat this incident as an instance of 
lése majesté and suggest that Foch dis- 
played the calm resignation of a martyr. 
Clemenceau offers a more human de- 
scription of the capacity of Foch for 
emotion. However, the activities of an 
indispensable general were resumed and 


the personality of Foch impressed Lloyj 
George as deeply as the personality ‘d 
Lloyd George impressed Foch. The me 
were alike. Both of them trusted t 
instinct. Both of them were impatient of 
mere “information.” If Foch became 
generalissimo, it was because Loy) 
George believed in him, which meant that 
Great Britain was prepared to concede 
the title to French susceptibilities, 

It is here that we approach the thin ice. 
What is the carefully documented jp. 
dictment of the strategy attempted by 
Foch? In the autumn of 1917, Haig, re. 
lying on “information,” believed that the 
Germans were concentrating their last 
blow on his army. Events proved that 
Haig’s information was correct. But this 
book justifies the view that the informa. 
tion was not accepted either by Foch or 
by France. Foch admits that, like Petain, 
he feared a blow elsewhere. He admits 
that, like Petain, he withheld reénforce. 
ments from the real point of danger. He 
also admits that at the moment when 
Haig was preparing to resist the German 
offensive, which fell on him alone, the 
French were urging the British to weaken 
their line by diverting troops to a general 
reserve. 

What is the second allegation? It is 
that in July, 1918, Foch proposed no 
more than a limited offensive. In the mem- 
orandum which he prints and which has 
been misquoted in no way by Haig’s 
biographer, General Charteris, Foch laid 
it down that there was to be no “seeking 
a decision.” He said plainly that “1919 
will be the decisive year of the conflict.” 

Haig, on the other hand, had said for 
months that a mass attack by the Ger 
mans would leave them in a disastrous 
position and, at the risk of his reputation, 
he sought the decision in 1918. It was thus 
a major offensive that Haig ordered and, 
however great the hazard, that major 
offensive on the British front was the be 
ginning of the immediate end. The com- 
ment of Foch is nonchalant. “This pro- 
posal,” he writes, “was so perfectly im 
harmony with my previous instructions 
and with my way of looking at the mat- 
ter... that I wished to follow it p 
immediately and increase its scope % 
much as possible.” The following-up wa 
beyond all praise and the troops of the 
United States delivered their full share of 
hammer blows. 

After the Armistice, Pershing and Haig 
laid down their commands. They did not 
attempt to make peace as well as wat. 
Foch tried to be statesman as well as sl 
dier. That he was actuated by a sense of 
duty is obvious. But the result was dit, 
sension — over which unedifying wrangle, 
with supreme skill, he draws a veil. A fait 
judgment on his genius is to say that he 
was the D’Artagnan of the World War. 
As a D’Artagnan, he will be eternally be 
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loved. But D’Artagnan was not Richelieu. 
He was not Napoleon. 


Lost Years 


Tue Maaniricent Comepy, by Meade 
Minnigerode; Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50. 
Reviewed by Witu1am C. Waite. 


Vix. Mrynicerope, who will be 
remembered particularly for his breezy 
book on American history, The Fabulous 
Forties, now turns to a dim period in the 
history of France. Starting off with the 
motto, “The history of the fall of Rob- 
espierre is not long; some scoundrels 
destroyed some scoundrels,” he has ex- 
plored the five years from the fall of Rob- 
espierre to the coming of Napoleon. 

His explorations, conducted exclusively 
with a flashlight, have illuminated a 
period that has long been neglected. In 
the average student’s knowledge of 
French history there is a hiatus; French 
history has moved at fever pitch until the 
shot that closes Robespierre’s career and 
ends the Terror. Then there is a natural 
reaction; history too must stop for breath. 
Not until Napoleon appears does the re- 
action that began in 1794 cease. It is this 
reaction which the author follows and 
whose characteristics he trails. 

It is a period that has many counter- 
parts in history —as in England after 
the Restoration or in America in the years 
after the war. (What a magnificent his- 
torian of the Harding régime Mr. Minni- 
gerode would be with his statement, that 
perhaps sums up this book, “ Politically, 
if it had not been so pitiful, it was ex- 
cessively funny.””) The author takes up his 
tale at the moment when the Terror has 
pranced through France and people are 
tired of its chance steps. “It has been a 
very powerful drug, the Terror, unex- 
pectedly cut off, and human systems had 
to find other stimulants with which to re- 
place it. ... The dead of the Terror 
were taken for granted. ... Shoving 
into theatres and dancing at balls, that 
was the craze, the first flush of hysteria — 
and let the dead bury the dead.” Then 
follows a detailed study of that hysteria 
in every one of its manifestations. 

Such a period is characterized by its 
great number of mediocre leaders — as if 
Time, having produced a Danton and a 
Robespierre, needs rest before permitting 
a Napoleon to emerge. Mediocrities whom 
the dead weight of history has carried into 
the dust have been dug up and given 
breath enough for one more strut. Larevel- 
liere-Lepeaur, one of the Directory of 
1795, “hunchbacked, spindlylegged and 
thin voiced,” Pitou, “the Royalist street 
singer,” play their petty parts once more. 
The coming of Napoleon, a strong man, 
is like a breath of fresh air — but even he 
had his faults: “His face was all bloody 
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pers.’’ — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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says the N. Y. Times. 
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philosophy. 
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from the pimples which he had been ner- 
vously scratching. But they were to save 
the day, the pimples; for Bonaparte was 
telling the troops that the Jacobian Depu- 
ties had attacked him with daggers.” 

With sharp flashes, like the individual 
shots from the flashlight, the author has 
thrown his story into the light of the 
present day. It is more story than history 
—for history is supposed to be dull. 
Whether he has placed his emphasis cor- 
rectly, only a careful perusal of the 
sources which he lists in the bibliography 
wili tell. But with a colorful style, always 
dramatic, and dramatic by repetition of 
phrase or idea, he fills in a little-known 
period of French history with high color. 

Those who are fond of thinking by 
analogy constantly compare the French 
Revolution with the Russian Revolution. 
The period which this book describes tells 
how the reactions to the Terror brought 
with it “ No reserve any more, no restraint, 
no decorum; and such sights as to make 
you roll up your eyes.” It is worth while 
remembering that the reaction to the Ter- 
ror in Russia brought the desire to build 
up the economic structure of the land; 
there has been no Robespierre as yet in 
Russia and as yet no “Magnificent 
Comedy.” 


Books in Brief 


WILSON, THE UNKNOWN, by 
Wells; Scribner, $2.50. 


Wells 


r . . * 

Ems 1s a highly interesting, but 
just as highly dubious, effort to straighten 
out all the inconsistencies of our war 
President. Wells Wells (the name is a 
pseudonym) attributes to his hero a god- 
like strategy, an audacity, and a clairvoy- 
ance that would do credit to Zeus himself. 
He thinks that every dubious move made 
by Wilson was designed as far-seeing 
campaign strategy. Wilson really intended 
to be President for three terms. Thus the 
Mexican policy, aimed against Huerta, 
was secretly dictated as fodder for 1916. 
Humanitarian legislation, so Mr. Wells’ 
argument runs, was insufficient as an 
issue to beat the numerically superior 
Republicans; therefore a Mexican issue 
(Mr. Wells thinks of Wilson as a great, 
though altruistic, imperialist) which 
would offer to American capital and en- 
terprise a new frontier beyond the Rio 
Grande would serve. Bryan might object, 
but America would take fire with a new in- 
carnation of Manifest Destiny and a New 
Monroe Doctrine. Unfortunately for this 
plan, the World War interfered, and Wil- 
son was forced to substitute the slogan, 
“He kept us out of war.” That did well 
enough for the moment. But after his 
return from Paris, there was 1920 staring 
Wilson in the face. According to Mr. 
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This Book Tells Why 


Many Are Sick 
But Do 
Not Know It! 


Dr. Hay’s Amazing 
Book is of Great Im- 
portance to those 
Who are Fatigued or 
Ill . . . But of Even 
Greater Value to 
Those Who Think 
They Are Well. 





: EALTH VIA FOOD” by William 

Howard Hay, M.D., has been ac- 
claimed as the greatest contribution to 
health, happiness and long life ever written. 
It explains clearly how disease originates, 
how to recognize signs of ill-health, how to 
eliminate worry and fear, how to free yourself 
easily of such common complaints as head- | 
aches, colds, insomnia, bad breath, drowsiness, 
etc., and the more serious disorders such as 
asthma, neurasthenia, kidney trouble, ulcers of 
the stomach, rheumatism and many others. 


Disease Is Self-Controllable 


Dr. Hay explains why disease is unnecessary be- 
cause self-created, therefore self-controllable. He 
shows why the only effective treatment for disease is | 
what the body itself can do. He proves conclusively | 
that we create health or disease at the dinner table. 
He cites case after case in his twenty years of suc- 
cessful experience with diet control to prove what his 
methods have done for thousands of people . . . many 
of them hopelessly ill and despondent. 


Chronic Cases Restored To Health 


As Director of the internationally famous East 
Aurora Sun and Diet Sanatorium, Dr. Hay has had 
countless opportunities to demonstrate the all- 
important curative powers of correct diet. Chronic 
cases have been corrected that were passed up by 
every specialist in the country. This amazing book 
explains the vital importance of proper food choice so 
clearly and logically that you need never fear illness 
or distress if you will follow its simple suggestions 


Among the subjects discussed are What Is Disease?, 
How Disease Originates, Disease and Crime, Insanity 
a Physical Condition, The Cure of Disease, The Role 
of Medicine, The Role of Food, Vital and Dead Foods, 
Digestive Enervation, Constipation, Fasting, Normal 
Diet, Menus for One Month, and Everyone His Own 
Physician. 


Let this book prove its case . . . at our risk! If your 
bookshop cannot supply it, mail coupon below. Keep 
the book 10 days and if you are not fully satisfied, 
return it and charge will be cancelled. 


Wily 


SVN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE 


SUN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE, INC. 
120 Cazenovia Street, East Aurora, New York. 





Please send me your book, “‘Health via Food,” for free 
examination. After ten days, I will send payment of 
$4.00 or return book. 

O) I attach check for $3.50 in advance payment. 

) Send invoice for $4 with book. 
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Wells, Wilson planned to get his own 
treaty defeated pro tem. in the Senate, 
just to provide him with an issue for the 
coming campaign. You see, he needed 
four more years in office to put the League 
of Nations (dominated by America) on 
its feet. There is only a thimbleful of evi- 
dence to support Mr. Wells’ grandilo- 
quent thesis, but incidental passages in his 
book are worth while. His treatment of 
Wilson’s attitude toward England and 
Germany before our entry into the war, 
for example, is much more sensible than 
Owen Wister’s. But the book as a whole is 
scarcely worth as much as a single article, 
say, by Harold Laski on Wilson, for Mr. 
Wells’ vast edifice is reared on two foot- 
notes, the nature of which the reader may 
discover for himself to the excitation of 
his risibilities. 


THREE PAIRS OF SILK STOCKINGS, by 
Panteleimon Romanof; Scribner, $2.50. 


§.conomists may discourse learn- 
edly of the Five-Year Plan, but most of 
us are more concerned to know what life 
is really like under the Soviet. Is it tol- 
erable? Has it any satisfactions for the 
individualist? Not many, one gathers, 
after reading this rather dispiriting ac- 
count of the struggles of the educated 
class. Kisliakof, ex-engineer, manages to 
compromise sufficiently with his former 
ideals to win the patronage of the Com- 
munists, but he does so at the expense of 
his own integrity. He loses his sense of 
values. He degenerates to such an extent 
that he quarrels sordidly with the wife to 
whom he was once devoted, betrays his 
fellow workers, and seduces the wife of 


| his best friend. This is a different kind of 


novel from any that has come out of the 
new Russia. It is valuable more for the 
conditions and state of mind it portrays 
than for any exceptional literary merit. 
Romanof writes with complete detach- 
ment, but one suspects that most Western 
readers will see in his book an indictment 
of a system. Perhaps the Soviets were a 
little incautious to let the translation slip 
past them. 


Tuis Our Exite, by David Burnham; 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Pere was a great hullabaloo ten 
years ago about the wild young people of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, but the disillusioned 
youngsters in this first novel, also by an 
author fresh from Princeton, are in reality 
much more alarming. They are too wise 
to dramatize themselves, or to tolerate 
the self-dramatization of others. They are 
cool, clear-eyed, unhappy, remarkably 
ungenerous in their human relationships, 
and somehow sapped of the impetuous- 
ness and vitality which one associates 
| with youth. Jimmy Eaton, a Princeton 
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ROXBURY 


Sound educational methods have brought success 
to Roxbury and tothe boys it has prepared for College. 
Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 


Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for illustrated Catalog 


A.C, SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn, 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation — from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
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BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, #7,8.Micbicen Acs; [Fi 


Rent N. Y. Apartment 


Extremely attractive apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village sec- 
tion. Large sunny bedroom; 
bath; large living room; 
kitchen; porch; private garden 
with pool. Available immedi- 
ately. Sublease to October 1 
with extension if desired. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Unique 
opportunity. 


Call VAnderbilt 3-8840 


Extension 5 


Modern, practical training in fiction 
writing under David Raffetock; 80% 
of those trained sell stories before 
completing to national magazines; 100% are 
thoroughly, efficiently trained. Send for “The 
Way Past the Editor,”’ free. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 






















MODERN SEXUAL MORALITY 
AND AAODERN NERVOUSNES 


rye VOnly ONE DOLLAR 
a 





This book is one of the most sig 
nificant and important ever writ- 
ten by Dr. Freud. In it he not 
only reveals the keenness and deep 
penetrating power of psychoanaly- 
sis, but also presents the drastic 
change and complete revolution 
necessary in dealing with modern sexual morality. 

It is a book that every serious-minded man an 
woman should read. 





be sent prepaid, to adults only, upon receipt of only 
$1.00, plus roc for packing and mailing charges. We 
suggest that you order your copy at once. This ad- 
vertisement may not appear again. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO. 
250 W. 54th St. Department F16 New York City 





It is finely printed and handsomely bound, and will} 
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undergraduate, and his two brothers be- 
jong to an extremely wealthy Chicago 
family —a family which disintegrates 
sowly and irrecoverably after the death 
of the elder Mr. Eaton. The three boys are 
self-destroyed. With all material circum- 
stances in their favor, they are unable to 
combat the problems imposed by love 
and spiritual dissatisfaction. In the end, 
they cease even to try. They are arid, 
overcivilized, and their only refuge is to 
laugh wryly at their own inadequacies. 
Despite its excessive length, and _ its 
lapses into sheer mannerisms, This Our 
Erile is an exceptional and a disturbing 
frst novel. If it really represents the 
girit of the college generation, the pros- 
pects look pretty bad. 


INNOCENCE ABROAD, by Emily Clark; 
Knopf, $2.50. 


"Wen years have passed since the 
casual and impromptu launching of The 
Reviewer, a small magazine edited by Miss 
Clark in Richmond, Virginia, which man- 
aged to attract to its pages an amazing 
proportion of the celebrities of the twen- 
ties. With engaging audacity, the editors 
invited such luminaries as Cabell, Herge- 
sheimer, Van Vechten, Ellen Glasgow, 
and Elinor Wylie to wrice for them with- 
out financial reward, and then used their 
names as bait to lure young writers to 
The Reviewer. The scheme was prepos- 
terous but successful. The Reviewer pub- 
lished the earliest work of Julia Peterkin, 
Frances Newman, Du Bose Heyward, 
Paul Green, and others; and during its 
breathless four-year lifetime achieved a 
reputation which more stable magazines 
might envy. Miss Clark’s reminiscences 
of The Reviewer, and of thirteen of its more 
prominent contributors, are lively, in- 
formal, rich in anecdote, but somewhat 
deficient in critical discrimination. She is 
inclined to be too exuberant in her en- 
thusiasms, and her personality sketches 
of the great are warmly biased rather than 
penetrating or judicial. 


WoRLD WITHOUT END, by Helen Thomas; 


Harper, $2.50. 


Most fictional love stories seem 
artificial and incomplete in comparison 
with this candid chronicle by the wife of 
the English poet, Edward Thomas, who 
was killed during the war. Both the 
Thomases appear to have had a quality of 
spoiled innocence. They met and loved 
when they were very young. They lived 
together for a while, married, had chil- 
dren, and managed somehow to preserve 
through the stress of difficult years the 
fare, unusual quality of their relation- 
ship. Helen Thomas has concealed noth- 
ing— neither her own shortcomings nor 
the dark fits of depression which often 
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Are you sick of reading Trash? 


Current best sellers—a light, airy love story or a detective thriller—are all very well 
in their way, but every now and so often you must feel an urge to read a book of 
permanent value—a book with real meat in it. That’s where The Modern Library comes 
in. There are 190 titles to choose from, every one of them a book of outstanding import- 
ance by anauthorknown the worldover. The volumes are well printed, complete and 
unabridged, and handsomely bound in bright colored balloon cloth. Buy a few titles 
now that you have always promised yourself you were going to read! 


LOOK OVER THE LIST OF 190 FAMOUS TITLES IN 


THE MODERN 
LIBRARY 95 Cc 


1. Dorian Gray.... Oscar Wilde 
3. Autobiography ‘of Benvenuto Cellini 
envenuto Cellini 146. The Emperor Jones, od The Straw 
5. South Wind 


Norman Dousles Eugene O'Neill 
9. Thus Spake Zarathustra 147. Tristram Shandy Laurence Sterne 
Friedrich Nietzsche . Twelve Men 


145. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
James Joyce 


. The poate —_ 
. Madame Bo 
. Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, The 


. Anna Karenina. 


. Swann’s Way 

. His Prose and Poetry 

. The Decameron 

. Love and Other Stories 


. The Renaissance 
. Best American Humorous Short Stories 
. The Golden Ass. 

. Green Mansions ai 
. Marius the Epicurean........ .Walter Pater 


LA Night in the Luxembour 


. New Grub Street... 
. The Cream of the Jest 


The Imperial Orgy..ceo- 
The lle el Jone 


.N 
. The Three Musketeers..Alexandre Dumas 
. Fourteen Great Detective Stories 


Theodore Dreiser 
11. The Revolt of the Angel: . . The Art of Whistier, 32 Reproductions 
Anatole France . The Brothers Karamazov......Dostoyevsky 
13. The wey of All Flesh........Samuel Butler Cyrano de Bergerac......Edmond Rostand 
14. Diana of the Gases 155. The Cabala Thornton Wilder 
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homes Hardy . Humphry Clinker Tobias Smollett 
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. Beyond Good and Evil . The Canterbury Tales 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Ivan Turgenev 
W. H. Hudson 
Gustave Flaubert 


Master Builder 


Henrik Ibsen 
Leo Tolstoy 





. Candide. 
. The Life of Michelangelo 


hn A. Symonds 

Gee de Maupassant 
Marcel Proust 
Baudelaire 
Boccaccio 


Guy de Maupassant 


. Best Ghost Stories 


he Education of Henry Adams 


. An Ideal Husband, and A Woman of 


No Importance Oscar Wilde 
Walter Pater 


..Lucius Apuleius 
W. H. Hudson 








William Blake 


: The Sea and the Jungle..H. M.Tomlinson 


Gulliver's Travels, A Tale of a Tub, and 
The Battle of the Books 
Jonathan Swift 


. A Comprehensive Anthology of 


American Verse 
Men, Women and Boats..Stephen Crane 


. Samuel Pepys’ Diary Samuel Pepys 


Winesburg, Ohio..Sherwood Gaaenan 


. Ancient Man H. W. Van Loon 
. Wutherin . 
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. Sons and D. H. Lawrence 
. Poor hi Sherwood Anderson 
. Zuleika Dobson 


Emily Bronté 
H. L. Mencken 





Max Beerbohm 
Herman Melville 
Gustave Flaubert 


Remy de Gourmont 


. The Return of the Native..Thomas Hardy 
. Moll Fland Daniel Defoe 


Ludwig Lewisohn 
James Joyce 
..George Gissing 


James Branch Cabell 


. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
. Jude the Obscure 


George Meredith 

Thomas Hardy 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 

Dmitri Merejkowski 

Edger Saltus 

Ernest Renan 

Emile Zola 
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. Peter Whiffle Carl Van Vechten 
. Memoirs of Casanova Casanova 
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. The Odyssey 
. Great Modern Short Stories 
. The Turn of the Screw, and the Lesson 
of the Master Henry James 
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. Within a Budding Grove..Marcel Proust 
. Human Nature and Conduct 
John Dewey 


... Cervantes 
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Somerset Maugham 
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. Point Counter Point Aldous Huxley 
. The Philosophy of Plato ...Plato 
. Wilderness Rockwell Kent 
. Against the Grain..........J. K. Huysmans 
. The Old Wives’ Tale......Arnold Bennett 
. Tom Jones Henry Fielding 


Joseph Conrad 
. Parnassus on Wheels 
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Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


ye people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on home or business man- 
agement, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt . 

dividends. She writes: 


“*T have enjoyed the course 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature article for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ 
Sunday Supplement — the | 
American Weekly Maga- 
zine.” 


F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo., thought he 
could and that the N. I. A. could, too. He writes: 


“*After a few months of 
training, I am in receipt 
of two checks so far this 
month. One was for an ar- 
ticle for the American 
Machinist; the other was 
for a humorous story in 
the American Merchant 
Magazine.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing — a course as 
free from academic “isms” and “‘ologies” as a 
newspaper office —a course as modern as the 
latest edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments — 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing — acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., 
attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing — acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 


America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Why dont Yow write? 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in FoRUM and CENTURY — May. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 64E2 
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made her husband an alien. She writes 
naively, naturally, and with an extraordi- 
nary lack of self-consciousness. She is an 
idealist, at times a sentimentalist, but this 
curiously fresh and touching book is the 
best possible answer to the school which 
claims that love is purely a biological 
phenomenon. 


THE EVERLASTING STRUGGLE, by Johan 
Bojer; Century, $2.50. 


"E'nis 1s photographic fiction — 
photography developed to the point of art, 
and not the hack variety in which mere 
clarity of outline and detail dominate 
composition and treatment. It tells of 
Norwegian fisher folk: Paal Flata; his 
wife, Lisbet; Gjert Knutsen, Lisbet’s 
son before her marriage; their daughters, 
Anna and Martha, the one married to 
a prodigal son for whom only the most 
meager of feasts was set, the other (like 
her mother) a mother before she was a 
wife; their son, Per, more ambitious and 
energetic than his father but hampered 
by the necessity of supporting the family; 
and Martin and Astrid, Lisbet’s nephew 
and illegitimate grand-daughter. The 
story is one of little (for Gjert and Anna, 
temporarily great) advances from and 
deeper retreats into the shadows of pov- 
erty. It is told in a matter-of-fact way, 
and the significance of the title becomes 
increasingly clear in retrospect. 


My Story, by Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


A rut ure has been Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s, and this is the record of it. She 
has known reality in its starkest forms — 
the surgical arena, domestic tragedy, war 
— yet she has consciously ignored it as 
literary material; instead, she chose the 
laughter of Bab, the sub-deb, and Tish, 
and the creeping chills of The Circular 
Staircase and The Bat. Only occasionally 
did she even venture near that weeping 
world which was too much with her, as 
in “K,” The Amazing Interlude, and 
This Strange Adventure. Perhaps she was 
unwise in this deliberate refusal to use her 
personal sorrows as a literary mine; per- 
haps — but she doesn’t think so, and 
neither do we. At any rate in this book, 
her reminiscences, she is at last ready to 
admit reality, to look back on those facts 
which, in her novels and plays, she pre- 
ferred not to face. My Story is, however, 
compounded of vigorous laughter as well 
as tears. It is, in the end, a tale of enviable 
success; and it is American to the core. 
The thousands who have chuckled and 
thrilled over Mrs. Rinehart’s romances 
and mysteries might well do her the 
tribute of listening to her own life — it is 
a finer story than any sbe has ever told 
before, 


CROsS ROADS OF THE JAVA SEA, by Hen. 
drik DeLeeuw; Cape and Smith, $3.59, 


"Tne Durcn East Indies have been 
the scene of many romantic works of fie. 
tion, but of accurate descriptions of these 
strange islands there have been very fey, 
As a result, Mr. DeLeeuw’s book is of 
unusual interest. It is much more thang 
travel narrative, for besides taking the 
reader through Borneo, Java, Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Bali, it outlines the history 
of these islands and the racial and pr. 
ligious background of the inhabitants, 
The author, having studied both the 
Malay and Javanese languages, was able 
to converse with the natives and so to get 
a far greater knowledge of the people than 
would the average traveler. Mr. DeLeeuw 
intersperses his personal experiences in 
the islands with his observations on their 
history in such a manner as to make his 
book an admirable combination of travel, 
adventure, and scientific information. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM: A Life of 
Annie Besant; by Gertrude L. Wil 
liams; Coward-McCann, $3.50. 


As ons finishes the last page of 
The Passionate Pilgrim one involuntarily 
exclaims “What a grand old woman!” 
No matter how seriously one may disagree 
with Annie Besant and her Theosophical 
tendencies, one honors her for her inten- 
sity of will, her courage, and her constant 
attempt to portray truth as she sees it. 
Miss Williams’ biography is utterly ab- 
sorbing. That any woman could associate 
herself with so many movements, could 
direct so many lives, could accomplish 
the tremendous feats which Mrs. Besant 
accomplished, is well-nigh superhuman. To 
attempt to enumerate them is impossi- 
ble: they range from backing the first 
birth control pamphlet to presidency of 
the Indian Nationalist Congress. 


THE NAME OF ACTION, by Graham 
Greene; Doubleday, Doran; $2.50. 


To. BLEND sensational adventure 
with subtle psychological drama is quite 
an achievement, but it is not beyond the 
extraordinary capacities of Mr. Graham 
Greene. On a rash impulse, and to escape 
from boredom, a young English million 
aire decides to finance a revolution in & 
Rhineland republic which has recently 
succumbed to a dictator. Unfortunately, 
he falls in love with the dictator’s alluring, 
enigmatic wife and is so torn by conflict- 
ing loyalties. The revolution succeeds, but 
not for the reasons which Chant had for- 
seen. For him the end is disillusionment. 
He has had only the shadow of adventure 
and the shadow of love. To outline the 
plot thus is to give no notion of the book's 


magic. Mr, Greene writes beautifully. 
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GoopBy AND TOMORROW, by Leane Zug- 
smith; Liveright, $2.00. 


Some EXCELLENT and an unfor- 
tunate amount of precious writing has 
gone into the making of this first novel. 
The form and structure are those of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway (which is 
coming to be the most popular model in 
present-day fiction), but the book is more 
than merely imitative. It has originality; 
occasionally it has too much originality, 
for the author has sometimes been so 
afraid of the banal that she has erred in 
the other direction and become forced 
and artificial. The central character, 
whose reminiscences and conduct during 
one day’form the substance of the story, 
is Emmy Bishop — a shallow, vain, and 
elderly nymphomaniac who has spent 
her life in seeking out and loving undis- 
covered geniuses. Miss Zugsmith gives us 
a shrewd picture of this Egeria, sparing 
her nothing. But Emmy and her world 
are so hollow that even their creator, 
clever and skillful as she is, cannot suc- 
ceed in making them interesting. The 
novel gets off to a bad start, by the way, 
and the last three-quarters are much 
better. Given a theme of more value and 
less offensive characters, Miss Zugsmith 
will probably turn out a first-rate job. 


PURITAN’S PRoGREsS, by Arthur Train; 
Scribner, $3.50. 


Ths nappens to be one of the 
most entertaining and worth-while books 
of the season — a book which reproduces 
the history of America in little. Delving 
into amazingly varied sources, ranging 
from family records to forgotten manuals 
of etiquette, Mr. Train has compiled a 
highly interesting record whieh gives 
facets of almost every, phase of life in 
these United States from the colonial 
era to the present day. The result is dif- 
ficult to classify, being neither auto- 
biography nor history, but easy to read. 
With sound sense and unaffected humor 
the creator of the brothers Tutt gradually 
makes one realize, not so much by preach- 
ing as by example, that those who lament 
the machine age and its effects on modern 
civilization are for the most part unjusti- 
fied in their accusations. Mr. Train, for 
one, enjoys and appreciates the material 
satisfactions of to-day, and is not ashamed 
to admit it. Yet few have so well set forth 
the importance of “spiritual” values, or 
in such an unassuming way; few have so 
effectively merged their ancestors’ lega- 
cles with those of the twentieth century. 

$ reader found Mr. Train’s motley 
recollections, observations, and anticipa- 
tions of greater value than any of the 
purely theoretical or scientific discussions 
of “whither mankind.” It is an amusing 
and possibly significant paradox that this 


Free with a six months’ subscription to The American Mercury a I 
copy of WOLF SONG by Harvey Fergusson — read offer below 


BEGINNING IN THE MAY ISSUE 
OF 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


RIO GRANDE 


BY HARVEY FERGUSSON 


AUTHOR OF 
Wolf Song + Footloose McGarnigal *« In Those Days 
Hot Saturday « Women & Wives 


Patt’ 
Courtesy of the Southern Pacific Railway 


For the first time Tae AMERICAN Mercury offers its readers a serial, to be 
completed in six instalments. Beginning in the May number, just out, 
Harvey Fergusson tells the colorful and dramatic story of the Rio Grande 
River. It is a complete account of one of the most famous of the world’s 
rivers. In general, the atmosphere is that of the author’s Wolf Song, but 
there is a wider sweep and a more brilliant panorama. 


In addition, for those who take advantage of our special six months’ sub- 
scription offer, Harvey Fergusson’s most successful novel Wolf Song will 
be given free. This engrossing story (recently appearing as a talking picture) 
of the old Southwest contains all the action and thrills that can be found in 
a real “‘western.” Send your remittance immediately with the coupon 
attached and receive your copy of Wolf Song. Your subscription can begin 
with the May number and run through the six instalments of Rio Grande. 


WOLF SONG sold for $2.50 at all bookstores. In this special edition, ] 
the format and contents are exactly the same as for the first edition. 


Tue American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Please send me THE AMERICAN MERCURY for six 
months, beginning with the 
issue. I enclose $2.50, with the under- 


standing that I receive free a copy 
of Wolf Song 


Add 25c for Canada. 50c for foreign 
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PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
training equipment—not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
new LaSalle training meets 
these new requirements — 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.” You should 
know aboutthis new and authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, etc.—which 
business field you are inter- 
ested in. The complete in- 
formation will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. | 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 596-R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your new training in 


(Here indicate the field of business in which 
you are interested) 


PENG oo s.0'0:0'4040006s0s0 0000000 000000860 


Address 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One won a $2000 prize. Another 
pee! earned over $5000 in spare time. 
undredsare selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-S and sample oP. of E 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. today. 
ence 


particulars. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 116 A Chicago, U. S. A. 
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book, the most intelligent and under- a story straightforwardly, it looks ag j 
standable of the many evaluations of mod- the comic weeklies have lost a favorit, 
ernity which crowd the shelves, was writ- contributor and this country has gained, 
ten by a popular contributor to that good novelist. 

“symbol of mass production,” The Sat- 


urday Evening Post. Two TuHiEves, by Manuel Komp: 


Coward-McCann, $2.50. 
— AND THE GREEKS, by Charles Graves; 


McBride, $2.50. Tus picaresque tale of the two 


thieves who were crucified with Christ js 
Anortuer of London’s gossip writ- not, unfortunately, another Coronet, Mr 
ers — we call them columnists over here— Komroff can take almost any historical 
has chronicled the doings of interna- setting in his stride. His picture of the 
tionally smart sophisticates for the bene- Holy Land is rich, colorful, and surpris 
fit of the vulgarly curious. Brother of the ingly real — but that is about all. Barzor 
man who wrote Goodby to All That (which and Rongus, the one an Arab merchant, 
he terms an “unnecessary” book, though the other a Jewish slave, are two daring 
it is not a quarter so unnecessary as— rogues who attempt to restore Judea to 
And the Greeks) and member of the same the Jews by pitting the Romans against 
club as Noél Coward, Beverley Nichols, the priests of the Temple. Their adven. 
and the Waughs, Charles Graves is either tures are numerous, their plots crafty and 
astonishingly naive or an unbelievable ingenious, but as characters they scarcely 
snob. He purports to give the lowdown exist and after a time their story becomes 
on such earthly paradises as Juan-les- a bit tedious. Mr. Komroff has missed his 
Pins, Antibes, Brioni, the Lido, and the chance to do what Anatole France did in 
night clubs of London and Paris; to keep Le Procurateur de Judée — that is, to give 
the common touch he also has a fling at ironic significance to his story. He has 
Blackpool and Margate. Now even expended infinite pains on his setting, but 
though some, about two per cent, of his_ the result is hardly worth the effort. 
worthless information is fairly interesting, 
it is depressing to realize that there are THE LiGHT THAT NEVER Was, by Kath 
some who will gulp down the book in _ erine Fullerton Gerould; Scribner, $2.00. 
the belief that they are getting behind the 
scenes of fashionable life. Frequent and "Tue wea behind this light novel 
casual mention of Otto Kahn and Peggy is not one which is easily put into words, 
Joyce is no evidence that the writer has and it will probably be interpreted dif- 
told all; one Agha Khan does not make a ferently by different readers. Yet every- 
fashionable Continental summer. Mr. one, each in his own way, will sympe 
Graves’ awe of tinsel trappings is refresh- thize with Lydia in her search for “the 
ing but it is also embarrassing — it makes light that never was on land or sea”— 
you squirm and wish he wouldn’t. And it a love which will be eternally and uniquely 
won’t make any difference if someone in- satisfying. Everyone, too, can enjoy Mn. 
forms us that it is all subtle satire. Gerould’s dialogue — which is crisp, 
bright, and intelligent — and the general 
WoMEN ARE Necessary, by John Held; skill which she displays in the novel form. 
Vanguard, $2.00. Her people talk and act with a disarming 
freshness, and the climax of her story i 
Cuarnue Cuapin wants to play both surprising and sound. Comedies d 
Hamlet, and a sprightly cartoonist has ideas, as distinct from those of situation, 
serious literary ambitions. To our way of are rare; this one deserves a wide public 
thinking, Mr. Held didn’t quite make the 
grade in Grim Youth, but in this book, his BrrpD Lire AT THE PoLe, by Wolcott 
first novel, he definitely establishes him- Gibbs; Morrow, $2.00. 
self as a writer worth reading. The theme 
— the evolution of a prostitute — is cer- "Tovar undeniably funny, this 
tainly not new, yet it is handled with a broad burlesque of polar expeditions 
freshness and strength which a more ex- didn’t click for this reader. Somewhere 
perienced author might envy. From the between the valiant departure and th 
opening scene, portraying the seduction befuddled return of an exceedingly odd 
of a good-looking young moron by a crew for what they hoped would turn ott 
brush salesman, to the final chapter Mr. to be either the Arctic or the Antarcté 
Held is thoroughly at ease with his char- a good idea has been lost. Nevertheles 
acters, his situation, and the general the book contains enough laughable me 
tempo which he has selected. He under- dents to compensate for missed oppor 
stands his Edna Nichols perfectly and tunities. Wherever Jake, the pengu? 
treats her sordid life humanly but without with a taste for hard liquor, enters the 
sentimentality. With such a talent for scene things begin to look up. We wish 
contemporary dialogue, and with what that Mr. Gibbs had devoted his entit 
seems to be a heaven-sent gift for telling narrative to Jake. 
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No BOOKS were ever published under 
happier auspices than THE AMERICAN AND 
European Scrap Books. Raymond Fos- 
dick wrote, ‘I have read these books with 
intense interest. Indeed, I cannot imagine a 
more fascinating collection of contempora- 
neous thought.” Havelock Ellis found them 
“Most interesting.” Owen D. Young said, 
“The diversity of the material shows how 
lively the pot is boiling.” Sir Oliver Lodge 
felt that they would “Promote friendly 
understanding between the branches of the 
English-speaking race.” And William Lyon 
Phelps found that “There is something 
here to interest everybody,” and predicted 
for them a large circulation. 


But Mr. Phelps — and we — were wrong. 
In spite of our best efforts, there are still 
some two thousand sets of the Scrap Books 
for which we have not found deserving 
homes. This makes us unhappy — and we 
have tried diligently to discover the reason. 
Perhaps the title is wrong — perhaps 1930 
was not a good year in which to publish — 
perhaps the price, $7.50 for the two vol- 
umes, postpaid, was too high — perhaps we 
should have hazarded the opinion that the 
possession of these books would double the 
income of the purchaser, and establish 
the lowliest member of the unlettered 
majority in an assured place among the 
cultured minority. Perhaps we made all of 
these mistakes. 


But our story — and we are sticking to it, 
with the support of every individual who 
has seen and read the books — is that THE 
AMERICAN AND European Scrap Books 
make up an important and valuable col- 
lection of the world’s best thought; that the 
material, selected from thousands of books, 
magazines, newspapers, and public speeches 
the world over, is skillfully chosen and 
edited; and that the books themselves 
richly deserve a place on every library 
table. 


This is our offer: every reader of Forum 
AND CENTURY may have a set of these 
books for $4.98. Send us a check or money 
order for that amount, and we will send the 
books postpaid. If you like them — fine; 
you keep the books, and we keep the $4.98. 


If you don’t, return them within two weeks 
after they are received and we will refund 
the $4.98 immediately. The dissatisfied 
purchaser, if any, will be out the cost of 
one-way postage (which may be as much 
as 48c or as little as gc) And if he is too 
dissatisfied, he may have this added to his 
refund upon request. We would like to be 
really sporting, and send the books without 
this advance; but with all proper respect to 
our readers, and after having admitted the 
possibility of our having made four other 
mistakes — 


you within two weeks after I receive them. 


( x1xj 


ven our best friends told us... 


SESE SSSRERSSRERE REESE EERE RRR 
441 Lexington Avenue 

She FORUM PRESS New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a set of THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SCRAP BOOKS, postpaid. I am enclosing remittance of $4.98, 


as full payment for the books. You are to make an immediate 
refund of the full purchase price, if the books are returned to 
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b OF Gor ann Country we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: To up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America; to maintain law and order; 
to foster and perpetuate a 100 per cent Amer- 
icanism; to preserbe the memories and incidents of 


our association in the great war; to inculcate a sense 


HEME 0d oe 


of individual obligation to the community, state and 
nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; 


to promote peace and good will on earth; to safe- 


i 


guard and transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness. 


— From the constitution of the American Legion 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
TO THE AMERICAN LEGION, DR. 


For above services 
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The American Legion 
in Politics 


by MARCUS DUFFIELD 


‘Ew PREDICTIONS are being made in 
Washington about the American Legion ten 
years hence: first, that it will dominate politi- 
cally the legislative and probably the executive 
branches of our government; second, that 
thanks to this political power, the government 
will be appropriating three billion dollars a 
year to ex-soldiers. The problem no longer is 
what will the nation do with its returned 
soldiers, but what will the returned soldiers do 
with the nation. 

The country has recently watched its legis- 
lators, over the protest of the President, throw 
open the doors of the treasury to the veterans 
‘by the passage of the so-called bonus bill 
increasing the loan value of the adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. In doing so, Congress 
realized that it was running the risk of jabbing 
the taxpaying constituent in his tenderest spot; 
furthermore, Congress was deliberately defying 
the important moneyed interests who are 
usually credited with having rather more than 
their share of influence. In a contest against the 
taxpayers and the bankers, the American 


Legion won. 
MAY 1931 


This startling result could not have been 
achieved by any unorganized demand, no 
matter how many veterans might have wanted 
the money. Many of them probably did want it 
all along; certainly their desire did not spring 
up overnight. But not till almost the end of the 
recent Congressional session was anything done 
about it or much said. Within a few days, the 
bonus bill suddenly became the most impera- 
tive matter on the calendar, everything else 
was swept aside, and a measure distributing 
perhaps a billion dollars was rushed through 
with virtually no debate and repassed over the 
President’s veto. What,happened was simply 
this: the American Legion cracked its whip; 
Congress obeyed. 

The Legion national convention in Boston 
last November took no stand on the retirement 
of the adjusted compensation certificates. The 
matter was debated, but the Legionnaires de- 
cided not to ask the nation for more money. 
Congress pursued other matters. Then late in 
January the Legion Executive Committee de- 
cided that the Legion wanted the money, after 
all, and said so. This announcement unleashed 
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the tremendous energies of the Legion’s lobby 
in Washington, and within one month the 
bonus bill was law. As one Washington corre- 
spondent, commenting on the resultant de- 
pressiori in the bond market, put it, the present 
bill is only a beginning of what may be feared 
from “the most tightly organized lobby which 
Washington has known since the heyday of 
the late, Wayne B. Wheeler and the Anti- 
Saloon League.” 

Our national legislators are asking them- 
selves: “What next? Where 
will it end?” The answer to 
the first question is pretty 
generally admitted in Wash- 
ington. These adjusted service 
certificates originally were in- 
tended to discharge in full the 
government’s financial obliga- 
tion to able-bodied ex-service | 
men, and thus avoid the pen- 
sion scandals that followed the Civil War. The 
certificates are in the form of paid-up life insur- 
ance, the principle payable in entirety in 1945. 
But it is doubtful whether the veterans will 
ever be called upon to pay back the present 
loans, for before long Congress will cash the 
certificates in full. Long before 1945 the money 
will be all spent. Then the Legion will lead the 
fight for pensions, and again the gates of the 
United States Treasury will swing wide. 

A leading Republican Senator and an ad- 
ministration official sat down together the 
other day and figured out what the government 
will be spending every year for all ex-soldiers of 
the World War, counting in pensions for veter- 
ans and for widows with additional allowances 
for children, and they arrived at the fantastic 
figure of three billion dollars. To be sure it was 
guesswork, but they are in a position to guess 
knowingly. If they are right,every man, woman, 
and child in the country will be paying about 
twenty-five dollars a year each to the veterans. 

What can be done about it? Nothing. The 
American Legion, whose constitution says the 
organization “shall be absolutely non-political,” 
has become the most powerful political bloc in 
the United States to-day. 


LEGION LOBBYING 


HE ACHIEVEMENTS of the Legion in 
politics are by no means accidental. Bills do 
not just happen to pass Congress. As the 
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Drawings by Thomas Benrimo 


Legion was informed long ago in national 
convention, “You cannot get things merely by 
resolving. Your Senators and Representatives 
will not vote for legislation you favor unless 
you bring to bear all the pressure of your local 
organizations.” 

When the Legion was first organized, a small 
committee was appointed to represent it in 
Washington. Thomas W. Miller, later the ill. 
fated Alien Property Custodian, took charge of 
affairs and became the moving spirit. He had 
a way of producing results, 
so the Legion, encouraged, 
appointed a permanent Legis. 
lative Committee. Miller in- 
troduced John Thomas Tay- 
lor, a Washington lawyer, into 
it; they opened offices, hired a 
staff, and gradually began 
creating a lobby. John Thomas 
Taylor took over the work 
when Miller left, and with aggressiveness and 
skill built up a machine which to-day, still 
under his direction, is the envy of all other 
lobbyists in the capital. 

This Legion lobby costs twenty-five thov- 
sand dollars a year, and is well worth it. As 
Taylor says, what other organization in Wash- 
ington can boast of having forced three bills 
through Congress over the vetoes of presidents? 
Surely a record to be proud of; also a record of 
rather deep significance to taxpayers in the 
United States, and, in fact, to all those who are 
not quite sure whether it is desirable to hand so 
considerable a share in the conduct of the 
government over to the American Legion. It 
may be perfectly all right, but at least it is a 
phenomenon worth observing. 

The power of the Legion’s lobby machine 
can be properly appreciated in its true light 
only when we consider what a comparatively 
small proportion of the nation’s population it 
represents. Just who exerts this power? The 
five million men who served in America’s 
armies in the World War? No, for only 700,000 
of them are members in good standing of the 
American Legion. This means that the Legion, 
before whom the country’s legislators quake, 
represents less than a fifth of the veterans in 
the nation. The official desires of the Legion are 
recorded by the annual conventions, at which 
the attendance may be 100,000, or two per cent 
of the nation’s veterans. Actually, the im- 
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portant decisions are arrived at by a dominant 
group which probably numbers little more than 
one hundred men, of whom a mere handful 
stand out as the moving spirits. 

The internal workings of the Legion’s politi- 
cal machine, mysterious to the outsider, actu- 
ally are simple. The secret is organization, alert 
efficiency, pressure skillfully applied. Oddly 
enough, the Legion has become one of the 
foremost exponents in practice of the system of 
government contributed by their worst bogy, 
the Bolsheviks. Government by the Legion, 
reduced to its ultimate terms, is unofficial 
Sovietism. A bloc of the citizenry makes 
known its wishes through a series of assemblies 
and delegations progressively waning in num- 
bers and waxing in authority. There is a 
pyramid of power: the twelve thousand Legion 
posts throughout the country constitute the 
base, the National Legislative Committee, or 
John Thomas Taylor, is the apex. “It must be 
recognized,” the Legion itself has noted, “that 
Congress does not lead in settling questions of 
public, political, or economic policy... . 
Legislation is literally made outside the 
halls of Congress by groups of persons in- 
terested in legislation, mainly with eco- 
nomic motives, and the deliberating process 
within Congress constitutes a sort 
of formal ratification.” 

Let us suppose, for example, that 
the Rockyville, Oregon, post feels 
that there ought to be a United 
States veterans’ hospital in Rocky- 
ville. The post passes a resolution 
to that effect, and sends its delegates 
to the next national convention of 
the American Legion primed to 
push the project. At each of the 
annual conventions there is a Re- 
habilitation Committee to consider 
such matters, so the Rockyville 
hospital proposal is taken up with perhaps a 
score of similar ones. , 

Some staid member of the Rockyville dele- 
gation realizes that there are times and ways to 
put through a resolution in almost any national 
convention committee. So the Rockyville 
Project is endorsed by the Rehabilitation 
Committee, passed on to the convention for 
approval, and becomes a part of the American 
Legion’s “legislative program.” 

After the convention, a description of the 
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desired institution, with an estimate of its cost, 
is conveyed to the Legion’s Legislative Com- 
mittee in Washington, where Mr. John Thomas 
Taylor jots down the cost, $225,000, and adds 
it in with the various other items which the 
convention has decided the government ought 
to spend. The sum total of these items he 
presents in the form of an omnibus bill. Leaving 
nothing to chance, he writes the bill himself. 
He, personally, has written, he estimates, be- 
tween fifteen hundred and two thousand billsin 
the ten years he has been in charge of the 
Legion’s lobby in the capital. A goodly per- 
centage of these bills have become engraved, 
word for word, on the nation’s statute books. 
The next step is to have the bill introduced in 
Congress. This is a formality. Mr. Taylor has, 
as he terms them, “key men” in all branches 
of the government. Whatever the proper com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
Senate, there will be found either a Legion- 
naire or a sympathizer who will not only intro- 
duce the bill but see it through committee and 
right onto the floor of Congress. Representative 
Royal C. Johnson, a Legionnaire from South 
Dakota, probably holds the record for the 
highest number of official Legion bills intro- 
duced. But it would be difficult to find a Repre- 
sentative at the present time who 
would refuse to present an American 

Legion measure. 

The Rockyville hospital project, 
once launched, is by no means 
abandoned. In the Legislative Com- 
mittee headquarters in Washington 
is a “status book” in which is kept 
the daily history of every bill in 
Congress of interest to veterans. 
No physician gives more minute 
and painstaking attention to a 
patient’s chart than does the Legion 
lobbyist to this status book. In its 

prosaic leaves is many a thrilling story of a bill 
carefully drawn up, introduced, steered into 
committee, nursed through it over impossible 
obstacles, and then triumphantly jammed 
through Congress in the last hours of session 
over the corpses of a dozen luckless measures by 
dint of devious tricks and maneuvers of politics 
known only to a seasoned lobbyist. 

The Legislative Committee takes over the 
duty of providing hearings before the proper 
committee, frequently arranging the programs 
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of the hearings and supplying the witnesses. 
In behalf of the Rockyville hospital, one or 
more veterans from Rockyville would travel all 
the way to Washington to tell of the need. 
Occasionally the Legislative Committee re- 
alizes that more dramatic hearings are neces- 
sary. In one instance disabled ex-soldiers 
suffering from loss of limbs or maladies were 
brought right from a hospital out of sick beds 
in order to bring vivid testimony to the 
legislators. 

This matter of hearings alone keeps the 
Legislative Committee more than busy when 
Congress is in session. Mr. Taylor says he 
sometimes has as many as three hearings to 


superintend at the same hour of a morning. 
Hundreds, possibly thousands, of witnesses 
have been marshaled. The Legislative Com- 
mittee, however, reports that not a cent is 
spent in lobbying because the witnesses all pay 
their own way, or at least have their expenses 
provided from sources at home. 

So from day to day the key men pilot the 
Rockyville project along its legislative course, 
along with its brother measures from the 
Legion, constantly getting directions from 
headquarters. There comes a day when John 
Thomas Taylor’s telephone rings in the Legis- 
lative Committee office and one of “his men” 
says the bill is ready to come up for vote in the 
House. “Is it all O.K., this Rockyville $225,- 
000?” he inquires. “Yes, O.K., Jeff. Shove it 
right through. And by the way, how is ‘Widows 
and Orphans’ getting along this morning, 
Jeff?” The government builds in Rockyville. 


How IT WoRKS 


Ti Nationat Legislative Committee, 
in a recapitulation of its accomplishments 
to the sixth convention, boasted that it 
had persuaded the Sixty-sixth Congress to 
appropriate $358,545,000; the special session of 
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- demands. Nearly always there is a 


the Sixty-seventh, $267,000,000; and the resi 
of the Sixty-seventh, $1,033,452,000, and so on, 
It all mounts up. The total sum disbursed by 
the government for veterans’ aid of all sorts ig 
now nearing a billion dollars a year. 

One difficulty early in the history of the 
Legislative Committee in Washington was that 
of getting bills through. Most of its measures 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which had so many problems on 
its calendar that Legion items frequently got 
lost in the shuffle. After this had happened a 
number of times, the Legislative Committee 
began to bring pressure for a separate standing 
committee in the House of Representatives to 
devote its time to Legion legislation. Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., a Legionnaire 
from New York, introduced a motion to alter 
the House rules to provide for such a com. 
mittee and in time it was constituted — the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, of 
which Royal C. Johnson is chairman. 

But suppose some measure more debatable 
than the Rockyville hospital bill finds its 
progress blocked by adamant opposition — 
what does the Legion do then? The proper 
persons are seen, from the President down to 
the last Representative. Sometimes the voice 
of the Legion is relayed in person to cabinet 
officers, committee chairmen, hesitant solons. 
More often a form letter is mailed by the 
Legislative Committee to every Senator and 
Representative, setting forth the Legion’s 
“release” 
to the press broadcasting the Legion’s desires. 
These methods have often been found effective. 

Occasionally a legislative crisis comes, and 
then the Legion machine shows its full strength. 
From. the Legislative Committee goes forth a 
telegram to forty-eight State Commanders of 
the Legion who relay it to twelve thousand 
Legion Post Commanders throughout the 
country who in turn pass it on to seven hundred 
thousand Legionnaires. The telegram reads 
like this: Use every legitimate means to see 
that the Senate passes the Blank Bill with 
enough majority to override a presidential veto. 
Use letters, telegrams, and radio to bring 
pressure on your Congressmen and Senators. 

So Congress is flooded with Legion messages. 
Thousands upon thousands pour in and pile up 
on the legislators’ desks. “ Get your form letters 
ready to answer,” John: Thomas Taylor once 
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cheerily told a House committee. “The word 
has gone out to the Legion.” 

The American Legion official magazine 
printed some testimonials at the height of one 
important contest. “I am getting from twenty- 
five to fifty letters and petitions a day,” said 
Representative Burton E. Sweet, of Iowa. 
“Many are from Legion posts, more from 
Legion members.” And Senator McCumber, of 
North Dakota, testified: “It looks as if every 
Legion post in North Dakota and every one 
throughout the country will have asked my 
support before it is done.” It was estimated 
that 63,500 petitions, letters, and telegrams, 
mostly inspired by the Legion, filled Congres- 
sional mail bags in that battle. 

There have been legislators who tried to 
play King Canute to such a tide, but few are to 
be found in Congress now like Senator Borah, 
who on one occasion frankly said that he did 
not intend to buy votes with public money by 
supporting a Legion proposition. “I observe in 
your telegram,” he wrote to the Pocatello, 
Idaho, post which had urged him to support 
the bonus, “the threat which you impliedly 
make as to future political punishment. But 
.. . [have never sought to purchase political 
power by drafts upon the public treasury or 
chosen to buy continuation in office by putting 
four billion dollars upon the bended backs of 
the American taxpayers.” Many are the Con- 
gressmen and Senators who occasionally rebel 
in private at being so stampeded, but they 
shrug their shoulders and reason with them- 
selves that the measure will pass anyway, so 
what good will come of futile opposition? 

On the other hand, they have learned that 
much harm might come. The feeling, in fact, is 
that opposing a Legion measure is like poking 
one’s political head out of a train window. Not 
that the Legion ever enters the electoral lists in 
a body and campaigns against a lawmaker at 
the polls back home; this cannot be done (at 
least as an organization) because the Legion is 
strictly non-political. What happens is this: 
Politician X is running for Congress against 
incumbent Representative Y. Mr. X, who, as a 
matter of course nowadays, has contact with 
some Legion post, gets that post to write 
to the National Legislative Committee in 
Washington for his opponent’s record. The 
Legislative Committee, which has a complete 
record of every piece of legislation even re- 
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motely affecting ex-service men, and records 
of how every legislator voted on each bill, 
responds with Representative Y’s bill of health. 
If the luckless Y has ever been on the wrong 
side of the fence, his opponent, X, finds it out, 
and so is furnished ammunition for his cam- 
paign speeches. His foe, Mr. X informs the 
district, is wanting in gratitude and patriotism 
— is against the soldier boys. That, Repre- 
sentative Y finds out, is a political sentence 
of death. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Au THE WHILE there remains in the 
background Article Two of the Legion’s consti- 


tution which says: “The American Legion 
shall be absolutely non-political and shall not 
be used for the dissemination of partisan princi- 
ples or for the promotion of the candidacy of 
any person seeking public office or preferment.” 
This is a thorn. “The G.A.R.,” Hanford 
MacNider declared when he was Legion 
National Commander, “dominated the United 
States for years after the Civil War, although it 
had a membership of but twenty thousand. 
What an opportunity for the Legion!” Wist- 
fully, or perhaps only as a matter of form, he 
added that the Legion, of course, was not in 
politics. 

There is good evidence for believing that the 
Legionnaires originally had the firm intention 
of abiding by Article Two. They did not know, 
at first, that political power could be theirs for 
the grasping. Some of them still feel that the 
fault lies with sly legislators who dangle allur- 
ing laws in front of the Legion in order to 
further themselves. A plaintive get-thee-be- 
hind-me-Satan resolution was passed at the 
Boston convention last fall. ““We do declare,” 
it said, “that we condemn the practice of 
proposal of legislation primarily designed to 


attract our votes.” 
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No prettier illustration can be found of the 
gradual sensing of political power, the pro- 
gressive reaching for and claiming of it, than 
in the Legion’s attitude toward the adjusted 
compensation. From the very beginning, Le- 
gionnaires did not want a bonus, which would 
have been a gratuity; adjusted compensation 
was another matier — back wages to make up 
the difference between what they received as 
soldiers and what they would have earned had 
they not entered the army. 

Even in the matter of adjusted compensa- 
tion, however, the Legion was diffident in its 
first national convention. When the question 
was brought up, the Legion felt that propriety 
would not permit it to take a stand in so 
delicate a financial matter, lest it be regarded 
as selfish. “While the American Legion was not 
founded to promote legislation in its selfish 
interest,” said its resolution, “yet it recognizes 
that our government has an obligation to all 
service men and women to relieve the financial 
disadvantage incidental to military service 
. . . but the Legion feels that it cannot ask for 
legislation in its selfish interest, and leaves with 
confidence to Congress the discharge of this 
obligation.” 

This reticence lasted only ninety days. 
Then the Legion national executive committee 
met in Indianapolis and took a cautious step 
forward by resolving that all service men and 
women were “entitled” to adjusted compensa- 
tion and drew up a bill. 

By the time the Legionnaires met for their 
second convention, they were a trifle less shy. 
In as much as Congress had asked the Legion 
what they thought about adjusted compensa- 
tion, it was only polite of them to reply. So the 
convention approved the action of its Executive 
Committee and approved the bill as well, then 
directed the Committee to “take such action as 
is necessary to insure its prompt passage.” 
Here, indeed, is the voice of a stronger, bolder 
Legion than the timid fledgling of 1919. 

President Harding, newly in office, stopped 
the Senate from passing the bonus in 1921. 
“Powerful as is the Legion,” the Legislative 
Committee apologetically reported at the 
fourth convention, “it could not be expected 
that we could create a breach between the 
national administration and the Senate so 
early in the administration’s history.” But the 
convention was not to be pacified. “We do now 


instruct our new Commander, the Executive 
Committee and the Legislative Committee,” 
read the report, “to continue the fight for this 
legislation until it is enacted into law.” This 
was a flat admission that the Legion was 
definitely fighting to exert its power over 
Congress. 

By the fifth convention the angered Legion 
had fully realized its political power in the 
nation and felt itself in position to make a 
definite threat. “The time has arrived,” 
trumpeted the resoluton, “for the acid test of 
the government’s intentions to finally dispose 
of this measure, as it cannot longer delay its 
passage and retain the confidence of the veter- 
ans. We do hereby insist that there be no 
further delay.” 

Then in 1924, Congress, thoroughly fright. 
ened, passed the adjusted compensation act 
over the veto of President Coolidge and the 
Legion in its sixth convention permitted itself 
to exult. ““We have been placed in a mighty 
position,” said the resolution. “Great confi- 
dence is ours. In our hour of victory let us 
remember that our great influence must be 
used for the welfare of this nation which we are 
pledged to guard in peace as in war.” 

Coincident with this crescendo of political 
ambition and ascension to almost royal status 
there has been a curious artificial erosion of the 
Legion’s definition of the term “political.” 
The word has been whittled away almost to the 
point of becoming meaningless in the effort to 
stay within Article Two, which laid such a 
heavy interdiction on politics. The National 
Judge Advocate (their supreme court) has been 
kept busy answering calls to define it, and he 
has not been harsh. 

The Legion soon felt that it should be re- 
garded as legitimate for them to help the 
government see that veterans’ affairs were 
properly handled, even if that did involve oc- 
casional stimulation of the government. At this 
point, a distinction was drawn between mat- 
ters pertaining strictly to veterans’ welfare, and 
so-called controversial questions. So long as the 
Legion refrained from expressing itself on such 
disputed topics, surely it was not in politics. 
Gradually the word “controversial” came to 
indicate issues that were in dispute within the 
Legion itself. When the Legion could agree on 4. 
national policy, no matter how controversial it 
might be for the rest of the nation, it ceased to 
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be so from their point of view, and issued forth 

under the simple description “patriotic.” 

Under this somewhat dubious chain of interpre- 

tation the Legion now feels itself justified in 

demanding that Congress take specific action 

on all variety of matters of grave public con- 

cern, most of which are highly controversial, 

not to say inflammable, and certainly no more 

relevant to the veterans than to everybody else. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory idea of the 

Legion’s shriveled definition of politics, and its 

relation thereto, came from 

their official organ, The American 

Legion Weekly, which said edi- 

torially: “The mistake is fre- 

quently made of ruling the 

American Legion out of politics 

because of its Minneapolis action 

(the constitutional interdiction 

against politics). It should be 

clearly understood that the 

American Legion is very much in 

politics. . . . Butthey aremerely 

keeping their collective voice 

free from party entanglements. 

They are not keeping their or- 

ganization out of the political life 

of the country but out of the 

clutches of practical politicians. 

If the American Legion as an organization has 

chosen to hold aloof from the old parties, if it is 

going to work through them rather than with 

them... it is because it prefers being a 

political spur to being a political asset... . 

The American Legion merely escaped its ex- 

tinction when, at its charter convention, it 

refused to divide its strength into rival political 


camps and cast its hat with a whoop into the » 


political arena.” 

The legislative programs of the Legion have 
come to assume the proportions of a major 
political party’s platform. The chief difference 
is that the Legion suggestions are forthright, 
never equivocal, and they usually materialize. 
In the first national convention, the Legion put 
forth with politeness amounting almost to 
hesitancy twenty-nine ideas about legislation 
which they thought would prove beneficial. 
Self-confidence waxed from convention to 
convention, and with it grew both the total of 
the legislative proposals and the insistence 
with which they were put forward. In the latest 
gathering in Boston, the Legion modestly 


demanded one hundred and eight separate and 
specific pieces of legislation by Congress. 
Once a year the National Legislative Com- 
mittee chronicles its legislative accomplish- 
ments for the national convention in a closely 
printed report the size of a small book, both 
massive and impressive. “ Your committee,” it 
proclaims, “‘has contributed to the enactment 
of the following legislation,” and there follows a 
list from two to five pages long of public laws, 
resolutions, and executive orders dealing with 
subjects ranging from Japanese 
exclusion to Gold Star mothers. 
Now and then there are thrilling 
passages recounting legislative 
battles won or lost. To the tenth 
conventon in San Antonio, the 
committee reported that it had 
kept track, day by day, week by 
week, urging here, maneuvering 
there, of 1,064 pieces of pro- 
jected legislation of interest to 
the Legion. 
“Like a watchtower overlook- 
ing the battlefield, the National 
Legislative Committee stands at 
Washington,” it told the conven- 
tion. The committee may also be 
said to have some of the attri- 
butes of a super-tank. 


THE LEGION PREPARES 
raN 7 
HE Lecion,” one of its commanders 


said, “is the cradle for the whole future of 
America.” He spoke truly. Granted the now 
virtually avowed political ambition, and the 
almost irresistible power of the organization, 
the question arises as to what policies the 
Legion is going to prescribe for the nation. 
Are we going to find ourselves wisely, tolerantly 
guided? The reply naturally depends on one’s 
own point of view. Some persons will feel 
unable to give a whole-hearted affirmative. 
The principal preoccupation of the Legion, 
after strictly veterans’ affairs such as adjusted 
compensation, is with preparedness for the 
next war. “The people of this country,” Com- 
mander Spafford once told an Armistice Day 
gathering, “are coming more and more to the 
realization that the last war did not end war. 
They realize that only an armistice was signed. 
. . . Instructors of the youth of this country 
must be filled with fervid patriotism.” Usually 
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Legionnaires are not so outspoken, but they are 
motivated by a psychology of war-anticipation. 

This, obviously, is antithetical to a peace 
psychology. In the early years the Legion went 
on record as urging the United States’ adher- 
ence to the World Court, and they had a Com- 
mittee on Peace and Foreign Relations. The 
enthusiasm for the World Court flagged, and 
the matter dropped when a convention resolu- 
tion on the subject was tabled. Of late the 
word peace has been dropped out of the title of 
the standing committee and the Foreign 
Relations part of the name 
indicates merely the com- 
mittee’s duties of codperat- 
ing with the Fipac, the 
inter-allied veterans’ associ- 
ation. As with all vigorous 
campaigns for preparedness, 
the danger lies in over- 
stepping the indistinct line 
that divides such activity 
from jingoism. 

The Legion wants Amer- 
ica to have a navy, if not the 
biggest in the world, at 
least second to none. This 
desire is put forward with 
insistent emphasis in memoranda to Congress 
and the President and in public addresses 
throughout the country. When the question of 
navy building has come up in Congress, the 
Legion has never failed to exert pressure to 
have construction authorized on more warships 
of all categories. In between sessions, there have 
been numerous complaints that the United 
States was falling behind the 5-5-3 allowance 
of the Washington Conference and lapsing into 
the error of supporting only a paper navy. 

After Prime Minister MacDonald’s visit to 
this country in 1929, there was so much good 
feeling between America and England that the 
Prime Minister went home and ordered work 
stopped on two new British warships. This 
practical manifestation of the will to peace 
pleased nearly everybody; there was but one 
dissenting voice, that of E. E. Spafford, Na- 
tional Commander of the Legion, who issued a 
public rebuke to the President for his pacific 
act. The Legion has felt that the safety of the 
United States was not adequately cared for by 
our official delegations in international parleys, 
and has recently become emboldened to 
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request that hereafter a representative of the 
Legion be permitted to accompany American 
delegations to all disarmament conferences, as 
an observer. 

Similarly, the Legion is interested in pro. 
moting what it conceives to be adequate pre. 
paredness on land. In so doing, it has sponsored 
two rather radical propositions, universal 
military training and universal draft. These 
suggestions would have startled our perhaps 
too peaceful, liberty-loving forefathers, and, 
in fact, come as something of a shock even to 
this generation, indicating 
as they do that we are 
drifting away from our tra. 
ditional abhorrence of mili- 
tarism in any form. 

Although this country 
never has enforced conscrip- 
tion except in wartime emer- 
gencies, the Legion proposes 
to enact a law now by which 
men could be drafted im- 
mediately on the outbreak 
of war. The first bill to 
provide this failed of pass- 
age but the Legion recently 
succeeded in having enacted 
the Snell Resolution calling for the President to 
name a commission to study and report on its 
universal draft plan. 

The United States likewise has never de- 
manded that all its youth serve time, about 
their nineteenth or twentieth year, under army 
training, but this also is demanded as a measure 
of preparedness for the next war. The Legion 
explains that its project differs from the 
European system in as much as our young men, 
while in military training, would not be com- 
pelled to take part in regular army service in 
peace time, such as border patrol. So far the 
Legion has not pushed this matter to success. 

Temporarily the Legion is devoting its 
attention to stimulating voluntary military 
training. One of the boasts of the National 
Legislative Committee was that it obtained 
increased appropriations from Congress to 
allow more men to be drilled annually in the 
summer Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
and to permit of holding the national rifle 
matches at Camp Perry every year instead of © 
spasmodically. The Legion is insistent that 
every college and university aided by govern- 
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ment funds ‘must maintain a compulsory 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and is quick 
to rebuke any institution which harkens to 
student demand to abolish this arm of the 
service. The most recent Legion proposal is 
that each of its posts should have its own rifle 
team, so that the twelve thousand posts may 
become nuclei throughout the country not only 
for men with some knowledge of war but for 
propaganda to encourage the use of arms. 

Another matter on which the American 
Legion feels strongly is that of One Hundred 
Per Cent Americanism, which is now construed 
quite literally to mean that foreigners are ipso 
facto to be suspected and preferably eliminated 
from the American scene. The Legislative Com- 
mittee did its best, on motion of the national 
convention, to have all immigration barred for 
a time, but, failing that, was instrumental in 
helping to put through the “two per cent law” 
that restricted the incoming flow of aliens. 

By the same token, the Legion is inclined 
to find evidences of Bolshevism lurking 
everywhere among the people of foreign ex- 
traction who are already here. National conven- 
tion resolutions have for some time demanded a 
most drastic policy of deportation, hence it 
was with the greatest relish that the Boston 
convention last fall heard that Hamilton Fish, 
Jr. was conducting an extensive inquiry into 
the hidden Communists within our midst. So 
confident was the convention of Representative 
Fish that the Legion put itself on record as 
endorsing in advance the conclusions of his 
inquiry, urging that they be embodied in 
statutes. Mr. Fish did not fail the Legion, for 
his final report after months of impartial in- 
vestigation embodies almost exactly the Le- 
gion’s ideas on the matter, and in places re- 


sembles the phrasing of the convention resolu- 
tions. This may not have been entirely a coinci- 
dence as Mr. Fish, who is the author of the Le- 
gion preamble, has long been active in its affairs. 

The interests of the Legion are wide enough 
to encompass a remarkable variety of subjects. 
It has been working effectively in state legis- 
latures to obtain laws requiring all school 
children to salute the flag, and providing for 
properly patriotic history textbooks — to the 
extent of having them rewritten if necessary. 
The Legion has pronounced in favor of govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals, doubtless as 
a valuable source of nitrate for munitions in 
wartime, and in favor of government develop- 
ment of Boulder Dam, perhaps because more 
land might be opened up for grants to veterans. 
One of the minor triumphs of the Legion was a 
government intercession on behalf of the army 
mule, increasing his daily ration of hay. 
Nothing is too small, nothing too great to 
merit the attention, and the active political 
participation, of the Legion. 

“The Legion,” its Legislative Committee 
triumphantly proclaimed to a convention, 
“has made a lasting impression upon the 
nation’s capital such as no other organization, 
educational, religious, or patriotic or historical 
has been able to make.” In nearly every case its 
powerful influence is thrown on the side of 
ultra-conservatism in shaping the policies that 
will rule America. 

The ancient legions dominated Rome with 
spears, and set up emperors at will. No doubt 
it is much better that the American Legion ex- 
erts its very considerable force in this country’s 
affairs by the more modern method of the 
ballot. It might be even better not to have 
any more wars. 


In an early issue The Forum will publish further revelations 
concerning the activities of the Legion. 





Good Old 1913 


Reminiscences of a Golden Age 


Drawings by Weldon Bailey 


by ELMER DAVIS 


i tT was lately and casually remarked 
in this magazine that 1913 was the peak year 
of human felicity; to which opinion persons 
older than its author, and persons younger, 
have taken some exception. Everybody, they 
object, thinks that the peak of human felicity 
was the year in which he first began to sit up 
and take notice. Why should a man who hap- 
pened to leave college in 1913 erect an accident 
of chronology into a philosophy of history, 
to the discredit of all the years in which other 
men left college and went out to see if the uni- 
verse was as represented? . . . Well, I shall 
try to tell you. 

Granted that I am prejudiced in favor of 
1913 because it was the year in which I first 
came to the surface; on the other hand, it was 
the year in which I first had to go to work 
for a living. Granted that the middle genera- 
tion to which I now belong finds the Golden 
Age always in the past — the good old days 
when you could get a dinner with wine for 
what the hors-d’oeuvres cost now, when traffic 
and livers were less congested, and everything 
was veiled with a glamor which seems beyond 
recapture. Granted too that for the young, ex- 
cept in times of direst cataclysm, the Golden 
Age is always here and now, so that Ovid spoke 


for all the Younger Generations of all time 
when he wrote — 

Prisca juvent alios, ego me nunc denique 
natum 

Gratulor; bec @tas moribus apta meis. 

Still, I think that we of 1913 found a better 
here and now than any generation for cen- 
turies before us, or any generation which will 
follow us for some decades to come. Every 
younger generation is the heir of all the ages; 
but in our time the assets of the estate had 
accumulated to a legacy beyond all imagining, 
and we had not yet discovered that they were 
offset by some appalling liabilities. In other 
words, we came up before the war — just be- 
fore the war —in what seems to the retro- 
spective eye an age of incredible innocence 
and security. 


‘ 

s EcuRITY.... For forty years in 
Europe, for fifty years in America, there had 
been no great war to check material and intel- 
lectual progress. Wars were still fought, but 
only in remote and romantic regions such as 
Manchuria, South Africa, the Balkans, Mex- 
ico; and only outlandish nations engaged in 
them on any considerable scale. Never since 
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the Pax Romana had the Western world had 
so long a breathing spell, and never had it been 
so well equipped to take advantage of it. 
Wealth piled up at a rate undreamed of; 
there was more ease, more leisure for thought 
as well as recreation. Problems still existed, 
but it was generally agreed that human in- 
genuity and good will would solve them in 
the course of time. 

Even in Europe, where I was living when 
the year began, the average man had never 
felt so secure. There was an increasing tension 
in international relations, diplomats exchanged 
politely menacing notes, general staffs laid 
plans for invasions, military budgets grew ever 
larger, there were recurrent crises. But of all 
this the average man knew only what he read 
in the papers; whereas he had daily first-hand 
knowledge of the growing internationalism of 
business, travel, sport, amusement that prom- 
ised to make frontiers in Europe no more than 
lines on the map. There had been internation- 
alism before, but it was limited to the Church, 
the nobility, the educated classes. This new 
internationalism touched, in the cities at least, 
everyone. 

So war seemed an outgrown bogy-man of 
the childhood of the race. Was there a crisis? 
Well, there had been a crisis year before last 
and would be a crisis year after next; but the 
issue would be no more than a diplomatic 
triumph of one side or the other, the resigna- 
tion of one Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the decoration of his rival. Mr. Norman Angell 
had lately demonstrated that war was no 
longer profitable even to the victors; so if the 
danger ever became real the international 
bankers would prevent war. Or the interna- 
tional Socialists; or, if all else failed, the Ger- 
man Emperor, whose quarter-century of peace- 
ful rule we were just then celebrating, would 
interpose his unanswerable veto. 

So most of Europe felt, outside the govern- 
ing circles. But how much more secure was 
America! Europe, to us, was the storied Old 
World, whose cathedrals and castles we viewed 
on summer tours but whose problems lay out- 
side our sphere. We had problems of our own, 
about which the muckrakers had for some 
years been making a loud disturbance; but in 
1912 we had gone to Armageddon, and most of 
us had come home fairly well satisfied with the 
result. The moderates had elected Wilson, 
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the radicals had got rid of Taft, and the con- 
servatives could thank God that at any rate 
they had beaten Roosevelt. Now the obviously 
needed reforms could be enacted, without 
much danger that reform would run wild. 

True, 1913 was a year of business depression, 
as anyone who was then hunting his first job 
must remember. But the depression was easily 
explained. Republicans blamed it on a Demo- 
cratic administration, Democrats laid it to 
the machinations of Republican wielders of 
the Money Power who wanted to discredit the 
administration. In any case, the business cycle 
was as much a part of the order of nature as 
seedtime and harvest. No one dreamed that 
perhaps our whole system had some incurable 
defect. There would be ups and downs in 
business as in international politics; but noth- 
ing really disastrous could ever happen again. 

In this confidence we who came into our 
inheritance in 1913 could feel free to give our 
attention to the normal concerns of young 
people — love, amusement, and ideas. It seems 
to me that never since then has amusement had 
quite the tang or ideas quite the confident 
assurance; that even love has never since been 
quite so delicately flavored a blend of reality 
and illusion. . . . Laugh if you like; but let me 
tell you. 


§ NNOCENCE and security. ... But it 

did not seem innocent at the time; that was 
part of its charm. Our moral mentors told us 
that it was an age of unprecedented license and 
corruption, and that we boys and girls who had 
just cracked our shells were a brood of vipers 
from the pit. Why? Well, a fundamental 
change in manners, first visible two or three 
years earlier, was now in full swing; and behind 
it lay an almost equally fundamental change in 
ideas. The resultant product was what we then 
called, and not altogether unjustly, the eman- 
cipation of women. It was at last being ad- 
mitted that women were people, even if all the 
implications of that concession were not yet 
apparent. The intellectual. double standard 
had broken down, and the clergy correctly 
foresaw that the breakdown of the physical 
double standard would be an early consequence. 
This is old stuff now, but it was new stuff 
then, and what has happened in the last 
eighteen years of the new era was less decisive 
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than what happened in the first two. The 
change was the fruit of half a century’s fer- 
menting ideas, but what touched it off, about 
Ig11, was the accidental coincidence of the 
revival of dancing and a wave of moral reform. 
Everybody was dancing now. The slashed 
skirts invented to make dancing easier had 
disclosed the long-guarded secret that ladies 
had legs; respectable women in increasing 
number had begun to smoke, and to drink in 
public places. Worst of all, it was now per- 
missible for men and women, together, to talk 
about sex, provided it was treated on a high 
plane, as a social problem that could never 
have any personal application. (I would not 
say it never did have a personal application, 
but that happened more rarely than young 
people of to-day might believe.) But sex talk 
first came in by a side door. 

Past centuries had accepted prostitution as 
a necessary evil. The nineteenth century still 
accepted it, on condition that it was never 
mentioned. But about Igio there began a 
successful agitation for the abolition of the 
red-light districts of American cities; and 
to abolish them you had to mention them. 
Suddenly nice women discovered that what 
they had always known but had never dared 
to talk about could be discussed with pro- 
priety, provided you called it the white slave 
problem and insisted on the need of wiping out 
this blot on civilization. It was assumed in 
those days that every prostitute was an un- 
willing victim, a white slave, and that the 
lords of this nefarious traffic daily prowled the 
streets in search of new prey. 

Hence the story of the young matron from 
Glen Ridge, or Garden City, or New Rochelle 
— everybody who told it knew somebody who 
knew her personally, and it was as much as 
your life was worth not to believe it — who 
came to town for a day’s shopping and sat down 
in a subway car beside a man who stealthily 
pricked her with a poisoned needle; whereupon 
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she lost consciousness and 

was carried off — over his 

shoulder, presumably — 

to a life of shame. Hence 

the frequent arrest of un. 

Lt fortunate males who had 

happened to sit down in 

subway cars beside women 

= = with hives and active imag. 

inations. Hence a flood of plays about virtuous 

girls trapped by white slavers — plays that 

were denounced by the clergy, endorsed by 

forward-looking social workers, raided by the 

police, and fierily defended in magazine arti- 
cles on “Public Conscience and the Stage.” 

Naive? Childish? Unreal? Yes, as a childish 
unreality hangs over all the doings of the 
Golden Age. But I think it was-healthier than 
the bored indifference with which the present- 
day public regards the doings of our racketeers, 
and those disclosures about the conduct of 
the vice squad and the women’s court which 
deprive New York of any serious claim to be 
regarded as a civilized city. The public con- 
science of 1913 may have been adolescent and 
hysterical; still there was a public conscience. 
We may have misconceived our problems and 
have been largely mistaken in what we tried 
to do about them; still, we felt that when there 
was a problem something could be and ought 
to be done about it. 

At any rate, the white slavery uproar gave 
the women freedom of speech such as had not 
been known in centuries, just at the moment 
when they gained an unprecedented freedom 
of movement. Before 1911 Virtue had been 
segregated almost as closely as Vice. Young 
men might prowl about, but nice girls went 
out only under chaperonage, to selected 
places; and the middle-aged of both sexes 
resigned themselves to the somnolent fireside 
as a matter of course. 

The new dances changed all that; anybody 
could dance them and everybody tried. Above 
all it was the age of dancing — and of rejuvena- 
tion. Father and mother, puffing away in the 
turkey trot, worked the fat off their bodies 
and their minds too; for the moment, all the 
world seemed young. The frontier of senescence 
had all at once been pushed back twenty years, 
so that we who were just beginning could 
count on a youth far longer than any genera- 
tion before us had ever known. 
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I T RAN all over the world, this dancing 
craze, the latest and most pervasive phase of 
the internationalism of culture and interest 
that had grown up in decades of peace. In 
London and Paris, Berlin and New York, the 
surface of society, the interests of the people 
one met, were the same; all the world over it 
was the age of tango teas. Not that many of us 
could dance the tango, though we all tried; 
nor did we drink much tea. In fact we did not 
drink much of anything; or perhaps, as it was 
better liquor in those days, it did not seem like 
so much. At any rate, in a world so full of a 
number of things liquor was a subsidiary 
item; we used it as the spark, not as the fuel. 
Smoking, for the girls, was a more important 
gesture. All young people want to kick up their 
heels and defy convention; most of them would 
prefer to do it at a not too heavy cost. As a 
play of Shaw’s then current put it, they need 
to lose their respectability while retaining 
their self-respect. His heroine did that by 
going to jail as a militant suffragette, but for 
most girls of the day smoking met the need. 
It had till lately been a badge of infamy, it 
still aroused the fury of conservatives; yet 
no sensible person could believe it did any 
real harm. As a safety valve, the girls have 
never had anything like it. 
But it was not only what the 
girls did that excited the con- 
servatives, but where they did 
it. Now that Vice had been 
driven out of the restricted 
district and Virtue had been 
lured away from the fireside, 
institutions sprang up— 
mostly around Times Square 
—for the entertainment of 
both. We called them cabarets; 
they were much like the mod- 
ern night club except that they were in clubs 
too, doing their biggest business at the tango 
tea. Before about 1912 it was generally true 
that the righteous could be seen in certain 
places, the wicked in certain others; now the 
two streams intermingled for the first time. 
. So nice girls went to tango teas at caba- 
rets, and drank cocktails, and smoked cigar- 
ettes, and talked sex with boys; and of course 
there was a tremendous uproar. 
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The clergy trumpeted denunciations, and 
lay conservatives joined in. Indignant Senior 
takes his pen in hand to write to the Times — 
“Who is at home now? All are hasting and 
chasing after the Great God Amusement.” So 
Indignant Senior was writing in Babylon, 
when he had to chop his complaint in a brick. 
A bishop, rarely liberal, advises his clergy to 
stop denouncing the slit skirt — which was 
going out of style anyway — and instead 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified; with 
the approving echo of an editorial writer who 
observes that holy men need not dwell in detail 
on unholy things, since “women who listen to 
sound religious and ethical teaching will not 
dress immodestly.” The police order all cafés 
but John Dunston’s to close at one A.M., 
Mayor Gaynor denouncing them as “places 
of all-night orgies, drunkenness, and shame- 
lessness.”” Thomas Healy, locking his bar at 
the appointed hour, advises his guests that 
the law permits them to stay and finish their 
food; whereupon the police swarm in and 
throw the diners out by force. (As it happened, 
in their enthusiasm they also threw out 
the District Attorney, so that crusade was 
promptly stepped on.) 

This Thomas Healy was renowned for his 
exorbitance; he charged a quarter for a cock- 
tail or highball which at any other cabaret 

cost fifteen cents. But even 
Healy had never heard of the 
cover charge. It was, you per- 
ceive, a simple age; when the 
Stock Exchange table took 
up half a column in the news- 
paper, and a dinner with wine 
could be had for half a dollar. 
Not the best wine, or the best 
dinner, but good enough for 
youth. And orchestra seats at 
the theater were two dollars 
apiece; and after the theater 
you could take your girl to a cabaret, and 
dance and drink till closing time for two or 
three dollars more. 

But it was not mere cheapness that gave a 
tang to amusement; it was our conscious 
defiance of conventions we did not respect. 
There were conventions which most of us did 
respect, but they were not yet in question. 
(For a minor instance, you could take your 
girl to Maxim’s or Bustanoby’s; you might 
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perhaps take your wife to Joel Rinaldo’s, but 
never your fiancée.) We leaped defiantly over 
the molehills our elders had made into moun- 
tains; having thus proved our strength and 
spirit we felt no need to explore the real 
mountains that loomed ominous a little farther 
on. They called us vile and abandoned, but we 
knew we were nothing of the sort; we had 
merely looked over the conventions of the day 
and rejected those which seemed superan- 
nuated. From the purely hedonistic standpoint, 
I think we got more fun out of life than the 
young people of a later day when no conven- 
tions were any more than what Mr. Cabell 
calls “inefficient and outmoded monsters.” 


‘ 


, 

W —£ HAD ideas. Bernard Shaw had 
provided most of them, but a score of English 
writers were following the trail he blazed. It 
was in England, I think, that the pre-war 
generation was most promising — boys and 
girls who were keen and zestful, at once pol- 
ished and enthusiastic. (Those lightfoot lads 
are dead now, or disheartened; and the rose- 
lipped girls grow old without husbands.) 
American writers still lagged behind. The big 
problem novel of 1913 was Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill’s The Inside of the Cup, dealing with the 
agitations of an Episcopal clergyman who was 
not sure his church was right about divorce; 
and Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison was the rising 
hope of American letters. Poetry made a better 
showing; a year or so before, it had broken out 
like a rash all over the corn belt, and now a 
poet sat on every fence post, caroling free 
verse. Pretty good verse, too; those blended 
carolings seemed only the prelude to a great 
national festival of song— but the prelude 
turned out to be all of the show. Where are 
those poets now? Some of them write good 
biographies of Lincoln and some write bad 
biographies of Lincoln; some of them write in- 
different fiction, and the most have merely 
folded up in silence. 

But though we still had to import most of 
our ideas, we had them; and each of us believed 
that his own idea would presently bring into 
being the all-but-perfect society. The march 
of civilization had freed man from his tradi- 
tional worries — food and security. Ruinous 
wars, destructive social upheavals were as 
certainly outgrown as famine, pandemic dis- 








eases, religious bigotry. Man was free to think: 
he could think boldly, for the machinery of 
society was foolproof. If society still needed im. 
provement, that could be accomplished by the 
direct primary, or the popular election of sen. 
ators, or the initiative, referendum, and recall; 
or by giving the vote to women. 

More and more woman suffrage became the 
most discussed of issues; but it was only an 
aspect of the profounder issue of feminism — 
perhaps the most widespread and certainly the 
most exciting of the millennial hopes of the 
time. Women wanted to be people — to step 
down from their Victorian pedestals and as- 
sociate with men on the same level. We 
young men wanted no Victorian slave-god- 
desses, but comrades and companions, free and 
equal, who would be intelligently interested 
in our interests; and who of course would also 
feel for us, and inspire in us, that mysterious 
emotional intoxication that the nineteenth 
century called romantic love. 

Well, the ladies came down — farther down, 
perhaps, than they expected, but few people 
would doubt that the world is on the whole a 
good deal better off. But you can’t have every- 
thing, and we pre-war feminists expected it; 
most of us would have been shocked if we had 
foreseen that fifteen years later André Maurois 
would describe modern love as a sort of sensual 
friendship. We wanted friendship and we 
wanted sensuality; but we also wanted and ex- 
pected more — more, perhaps, than there is. 

But in 1913 we did not know it was more 
than there is. We wanted and got girls who 
were friends and comrades; but they had not 
yet left off being a little remote and mysterious. 
Physically, they were swathed from neck to 
instep, as women always had been; even when 
they bathed in the surf they wore knee-length 
skirts, and stockings. Their clothes looked all 
right at the time, as whatever girls are wearing 
at any time looks all right to boys of their own 
age. Chubbiness, in those days, was the 
feminine ideal; the boyish form was still un- 
known, and Bonwit Teller’s advertisements 
pictured corsets for the normal woman such as 
Bonwit Teller still may sell but only Lane 
Bryant would dare to advertise. 

But these were mysteries, at least in theory, 
to the young men of 1913, and in such matters 
theory counts for more than practice. Men-' 
tally, too, the girl of 1913, emancipated 
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though she tried to be, had her reticences 
which would have seemed stuffily prudish a 
little later, after we had heard of Freud. We 
stood just on the threshold of revelation, and 
had not learned that here too we expected more, 
perhaps, than there is. . . . 

Yes, love in those days was a delicately 
flavored blend of reality and illusion, of candor 
and mystery. You took a girl to a tango tea; 
she drank with you and smoked with you, like 
a man and a brother. As a person, a free and 
equal comrade, intelligently interested in the 
world you and she were going to live in, she 
talked to you— about everything. “Every- 
thing” generally meant sex; it startled you to 
realize that this creature whom your early 
training and the books you had read had 
taught you to consider as something strange, 
mysterious, and apart was a human being like 
yourself, with a body and a mind — two attri- 
butes which nineteenth-century doctrine had 
generally denied her. But just as you felt that 
this matter-of-fact impersonal discussion might 
be dimming an ancient glamor she did some- 
thing, or said something, or looked something 
that made you realize that after all she was a 
creature of another and an incalculable sort. 
She was at once the seeker and the sought, a 
comrade and a mystery. 

So we played our romantic comedy, and 
never dreamed that other actors, with other 
lines to speak, were about to burst in from the 
wings. 

Well, there is no use now in crying over 
spilt milk; especially as there was never so 
much milk in the pitcher as we thought. Our 
aspirations were fantastic and our doings ab- 
surd, considering the tremendous irony of what 
was coming; we look back at our unsuspecting 
selves as a Greek audience must have looked at 
the pride of unsuspecting (Edipus. What we 
did and what we hoped for alike seem naive, 
childish, unreal. ; 
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Any tendency of humility we of 1913 may 
possess has been abetted by our juniors. They 
tell us, truly, that we were a foolish and vision- 
ary lot, misled by all sorts of illusions. I un- 
derstand that all that has been changed. 
“Post-war minds,” writes Mr. C. Hartley 
Grattan in the Outlook, “have been disciplined 
and disillusioned.” Mr. Grattan has one of 
those minds, so this is first-hand testimony; to 
the middle-aged observer the disillusion is 
more apparent than the discipline. Even the 
disillusion is selective; the post-war mind sees 
through the illusions of 1913, but I am not so 
confident as some of its possessors that it has 
attained to intuitive perception of eternal truth. 
But that may be just as well. Illusion is the 
most powerful of motive forces. Even our il- 
lusions of 1913 might have carried us a long 
way, though probably not where we expected. 

Like all younger generations, we knew a 
great many things that are not so; but we 
meant well. I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that, other things being equal, good in- 
tentions are more useful than bad intentions, 
or no intentions at all; but we, the last genera- 
tion for some decades to live in a world of in- 
nocence and security, shall probably also 
remain for some decades the last that could 
have much faith in good intentions as such. 
The lesson of August, 1914, was reénforced in 
October, 1929; we live in a world of peril and 
uncertainty, paved with the good intentions of 
our ancestors — paving stones which have too 
often turned into stumblingblocks. 

With an irrational optimism befitting an 
alumnus of the absurd age in which I came to 
the surface, I still believe that higher peaks of 
human felicity are ahead; that our race, if 
it keeps on trying, can make a quite habitable 
place of the planet on which it resides. But 
it will be some time before anybody can expect 
the millennial dawn as confidently as young 
people expected it in the age of tango teas. 


PROPHETS 


Not Without Honor 


Drawings by John Melching 


by EDWARD ANGLY 


Or: oF a thousand ways in which the 
American business executive differs from his 
counterpart in foreign lands is to be found in 
his penchant for making predictions. He may 
be a bit cagey if you ask him how business is, 
but he isn’t likely to toss away an invitation to 
speak on how he thinks business is going to be 
next year, or just as soon as it stops being what 
it is now. I refer to the business man who is big 
enough to rate a seat on the dais at organiza- 
tion dinners, or who is sufficiently well-known 
to be pestered and flattered by reporters. 

Even a casual study of these crystal gazers 
of commerce will imbed the conclusion that 
when business is good they generally predict 
that it will keep on being that way, and that 
when business is ailing, they confidently say 
it will recuperate about the time of the next 
equinox or solstice. 

With so many business men talking into 
microphones and reportorial ears, the presump- 
tion must be that the ultimate consumers — 
the common people and the almost somebodies 
who hear and read their predictions — find in 
them sufficient aid, comfort, inspiration, and 
encouragement, if not guidance, to make it 
worth the big man’s while, and their own, and 
that of the gentlemen who foot the bills for 
ether waves and printers’ ink. Is it not strange, 
though, that the custom has not been adopted 
in other busy, gold-grubbing lands? 

Unlike our own eager-eyed and willing-eared 
populace, the small fry of Europe work and 
worry along without much economic enlighten- 
ment from on high. The subjects of King 
George, for example, haven’t the slightest idea 
what the Right Honorable Montagu C. Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of England, thinks 
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business conditions will be in the spring. The 
citizens of the French Republic pursue their 
labors and their pleasures without any notion 
of how sound their smiling President, M. 
Gaston Doumergue, may consider fundamental 
conditions to be. M. Emile Moreau of the Bank 
of France rubs his hands as the gold pours in, 
and says nothing. M. Citroen makes automo- 
biles by day and splurges at baccarat by night, 
and if he has a formula for general prosperity, 
the Gallic public doesn’t know the nature of it. 
Since S. Parker Gilbert closed up shop in Ber- 
lin, there has been a similar silence in Germany. 
It is the same in Italy, Z/ Duce excepted, and it 
is the same in Spain and elsewhere this side of 
the Red paradise. 

Public predictions in the European economic 
field are pretty much confined to Soviet Russia, 
where the ambitious architects of the Five- 
Year Plan have figured out, even unto the third 
and fourth decimal point, the future of every- 
thing — real wages, production, the cost of 
commodities, the decline of illiteracy, the world 
demand for caviar, and the domestic consump- 
tion of vodka. If Ivan Ivanovitch Ivanoff 
doesn’t like it, he may lump it, but he cannot 
get away from it. While the big man in capital- 
istic America and Communist Russia is telling 
the little man what is going to happen to him 
and his pocketbook, people everywhere else 
seem content to mind their own business, keep 
their own counsel, and let the other fellow guess 
for himself as to what the future may hold. 

‘For a good many months now, our business 
prophets have been telling us that this depres- 
sion cannot go on much longer. In many 
instances these assurances come from the same 
authorities who used to get their names in the 
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papers by explaining why prosperity was going 
to continue forever and ever in the United 
States, whatever might happen in the shabbier, 
more pedestrian parts of the world. We are told 
now that people simply must start buying very 
soon, and the men who say so are those who 
used to tell us that such a thing as a saturation 
point no longer existed. | 

That business men should go on airing their 
predictions in public seems the more amazing 
when one considers what happened to the pre- 
dictions made by them during the seven fat 
years. In those bright and bustling times there 
grew up a theory that the business cycle had 
ceased to exist so far as this country was con- 
cerned. The once inevitable loop that old- 
fashioned economics professors had told us was 
made up of prosperity, crisis, depression, and 
revival had been “ironed out” by American 
business genius until nothing was left of it 
except prosperity. We began to hear that every 
American laborer was becoming a capitalist. 
Then we read that there was no such a possi- 
bility as over-production. 

The newer theory seemed to be that con- 
sumption would keep up with production so 
long as Americans continued to demand a 
higher and higher standard of living. And 
breathed there an American with ambition so 
dead that he would be content to sit under an 
unmortgaged vine and fig tree, like a lazy Euro- 
pean, utterly unwilling to get out and hustle 
for more and better things for the wife and 
kiddies? No, a thousand times, no! 

The point was simple. One merely had to in- 
duce people to crave more commodities and 
comforts — radios, two-car garages, prismatic 
bathrooms, whatever else the neighbors pos- 
sessed. Thus would consumption keep up 
with production. The stimuli of advertising and 
the blessed boon of buying on installments 
would keep the ball rolling merrily along. 
American mechanical efficiency would main- 
tain the country in high speed even in a shrink- 
ing world that was climbing in low or second 
gear up the long, long hill away from the slough 
into which the war had bogged it down. 

Mass production, involving the use of 
machinery on a scale of which Europe had 
never dreamed, was permitting the American 
industrialist to pay his workers from three to 
five times the foreigners’ scale. Still he was able 
to deliver his product in world markets at a 
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cheaper price than his backward competitor. 
Thus the foreigner would remain a good cus- 
tomer, whatever his sentiments against the 
tariff. The cotton planter of the south and the 
wheat farmer of the west might be complain- 
ing, but the Machine Age was helping every- 
body else to get richer. And if a machine slowed 
down, one could merge it with a faster one. 
Everything was hotsy-totsy and the sky 
wasn’t half way to the limit. 


USHERING IN THE MILLENNIUM 


Ore EVENING, at the start of this, the 
second winter of our discontent, I bought an 
apple at a Fifth Avenue corner from one of the 
workingmen-capitalists of whom I had read. 
Thus fortified, I entered a library where the 
prophecies of business men are embalmed for 
the edification of economists yet unborn. I 
sought to recapture the spell of the optimistic 
days. 

There they were, those wondrous speeches 
and interviews of the seven fat years. They 
began to grow in eloquence about the period 
when the country was recovering from its 
return to normalcy under the amiable Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. By the time my journalistic 
confrére, Mr. Calvin Coolidge, had been in the 
White House a year, board chairmen the coun- 
try over were as stuffed with optimism as Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab. Year by year things were 
on the up and up. In 1926 all records for pro- 
duction, for wages, for earnings, and for general 
prosperity were broken. The price of many of 
the soundest stocks in the country had almost 
tripled in five years. Santa Claus that Christ- 
mas surpassed all his previous achievements in 
distribution, and it was noised about that here 
and there in Wall Street bonuses had amounted 
in some houses to as much as one hundred per 
cent of the recipient’s salary. 

When 1927 arrived, even Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt was remarking that “the country 
has gone prosperity mad.” E. G. Wilmer, presi- 
dent of Dodge Brothers, Inc., had favored the 
newspapers with a New Year’s message in 
which he said times were going to get even 
better still. He laughed at the few bears who 
were not hibernating, and brushed aside the 
warnings of the pessimists with the gladsome 
news that modern business men were “seeking 
and finding the solutions of business panic and 
business depression.” His competitor, Mr. 
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Myron E. Forbes of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company, assured the nation just one week 
later that “so long as people want and are will- 
ing to strive for better homes, better clothes, 
better food, and better recreation, just so long 
will consumption keep production at growing 
levels.” And, he added, “There will be no 
interruption of our present prosperity.” 

The spring of that year brought disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi valley, and a strike 
in the union soft coal fields, but the steel 
industry again exceeded all its previous pro- 
duction figures and other industries were riding 
it out. Europe didn’t seem to be doing so well, 
but that did not worry such Titans of foreign 
trade as Mr. Victor M. Cutter of the United 
Fruit Company. A new era was dawning, he 
said, which would give to North and South 
America not only the industrial and economic 
leadership, but also the cultural leadership of 
the world. 

About that time there was a stock market 
slump, but Mr. Mellon drove the bears back 
into the woods with an ex-cathedra bull. He 
held that brokers’ loans were not too high and 
predicted a growth of general prosperity, 
whereupon the market rose again. Magnus W. 
Alexander, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, assured the nation there was 
“no reason why there should be any more 
panics.” The chief economist of the Board, Mr. 
Virgil Jordan, took a poke at doubting Thom- 
ases by saying that “it was difficult for some 
economists to abandon the reassuring rhythm 
of the business cycle. . . . This favorite cradle 
of the economists no longer rocks so regularly 
as it used to.” 

The tons of ticker tape that cascaded into 
Broadway that summer during the receptions 
to Lindbergh, Chamberlain, and Byrd all re- 
corded higher altitudes for stock prices. In 
September, Roger Babson, prophet emeritus, 
admitted he was a bit puzzled by a condition 
that had never existed before since the keeping 
of business statistics had become a vocation. 
Interest rates and commodity prices had gone 
downward together. Mr. Babson told a group 
of go-getters who had come to one of his in- 
spirational conferences that declining interest 
rates had never brought on a panic, and that 
declining commodity prices had never been 
followed by good times. In such a situation, 
Mr. Babson confessed, it was pretty hard to 
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predict what was going to happen next. He 
recommended caution until the portents be. 
came less paradoxical. 

A month later, Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, then 
president of the American Bankers Association, 
wrote of “The Changed Business Cycle.” He 
told the bankers they need not fear a recurrence 
of conditions that would plunge the nation 
“into the depths of the more violent financial 
panics such as have occurred in the past.” He 
remarked that “more widely prevalent business 
intelligence, efficiency, and effective facilities 
for financial codperation and control on a 
nation-wide basis tend to reduce the danger of 
speculation and other excesses bringing about 
general unsound conditions.” 

From Minneapolis, almost within earshot of 
the bucolic bellyachers, there came winging 
over the wires, on the last night of 1927, two 
tidings for a happy future from Mr. R. B. 
Sheffield, head of the Commander-Larrabee 
Corporation. “The problem of distribution is 
being solved rapidly,” he said. And then he 
brought the millennium almost within view of 
the naked eye by adding: “The laboring man is 
becoming a capitalist.” 

Mr. Alexander, too, had a happy forecast 
that put to shame those who dared suppose 
Americans would ever have their fill, even 
temporarily, of motor cars, radios, and other 
modern blessings. “The potential demand for 
manufactured goods is elastic and well-nigh 
inexhaustible,” he wrote. “While per capita 
production and consumption of food have 
actually declined since the beginning of the 
century, production of manufactured com- 
modities has increased ninety-one per cent per 
capita of population. There is no reason why 
this pace should not be maintained; in fact, itis 
hard to see how it could be restrained.” 

The White House and the Treasury took an- 
other squint at the economic skies and assured 
the country that flying conditions were still 
perfect for the business kite. A few old conserv- 
atives wagged their heads, but their warnings 
were drowned in a rising crescendo of cocksure 
optimism. Even Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, who 
was then president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, departed from the silent tradition 
of that office to preach against the pessimusts. 
Talking to the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, assembled in convention at 
Pittsburgh, he said: “I cannot help but raise 
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a dissenting voice to statements which we are 
hearing to-day that we are simply living in a 
fool’s paradise, that a saturation point in 
industry and finance has been reached, and 
that, having passed its peak, prosperity in this 
country must necessarily recede and diminish 
in the future.” 


SOME MINOR CHORDS 


QO N A COLD, wet day in February, a day 
provocative of gloomy ruminations, even Mr. 
Alexander began to speculate whether, after 
all, the thing wasn’t too good 
to last. 

“We must all pause to won- 
der,” he said to a dinner 
gathering, “if this so-called 
prosperity is of an enduring 
character.” Unemployment 
was increasing, especially in 
the midwest. Business was 
described by the experts as 
spotty, and was showing signs 
of hesitancy. Brokers’ loans 
had risen the previous month 
to almost four and a half billion dollars and, as 
in 1927, there had been a brief break in the 
market which the bulls had quickly repaired. 
This time it was the thrifty Mr. Coolidge who 
assured the country that he did not consider 
brokers’ loans too high. By April the market 
was rising again. Even higher interest rates and 
an outward flow to gold couldn’t stop it. 

In May the American Bankers Association 
Journal said the earnings statements of leading 
industries had emphasized the impression that 
a new business cycle was prevailing. But it did 
not consider that anything “approaching a 
general depression” was likely. 

In July candidate Hoover, speaking in Cali- 
fornia, could see that the outlook everywhere 
on earth was for the greatest era of commercial 
expansion in history. The rest of the world, he 
said, would become better customers of Amer- 
ica. In September Mr. Mellon again assured 
the country there was no cause for worry and 
that the high tide of prosperity would continue. 

After Mr. Hoover’s election in November 
had guaranteed a full gasoline tank to every 
citizen for four more years, the previously 
optimistic Mr. Virgil Jordan began to fear that 
the rapturous situation was “rather a state of 
mind than a fact.” He pointed out that basic 
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industries which were providing people with 
their fundamental requirements had not shared 
in the prosperity to the extent enjoyed by the 
makers of luxuries. But Irving T. Bush pooh- 
poohed such pessimism as soon as the reporters 
found him. “We are only at the beginning of a 
period which will go down in history as the 
golden age,” he said, and proceeded to predict 
ten years more of grand and glorious prosperity. 

Even a twelve per cent money rate couldn’t 
dislodge investment holdings as 1928 ap- 
proached its close. A decline in stock prices in 

December was followed by 

a quick recuperation. New 

Year’s Day brought pages and 

pages of happy predictions 

from brokers, industrialists, 

chain store czars, and business 

men. The big fish swallowed 

the little fish in an orgy of 

mergers, and the innocent by- 

standers and deposed vice 

presidents were kept contented 

with four-to-one splits in stock. 

The story of 1929 with its 

joy ride of nine months and twenty days must 

still be fresh in the minds and check stubs of 

the twenty million workers who were to become 

capitalists by the simple process of having a 
broker. 

In the gladsome month of May, 1929, Mr. 
Harry Culver, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, pepped up a 
reunion of realtors by telling them they had 
“better get ready for one of the greatest waves 
of prosperity that this country has ever 
known.” In June the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Fournal figured that the unprecedented 
pace of business would probably continue even 
though high money rates had curtailed the 
flotation of bonds, “so much so in the case of 
foreign bonds as to constitute a threat at the 
country’s export trade.” Even in the dog days 
of midsummer, business was on the boom. 
That moved the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, to remark that the “greater 
foresight of business men in producing and sell- 
ing commodities had brought about a reduction 
even of seasonal variations in industrial activ- 
ity.” Why, there wasn’t even a seasonal cycle 
any more, let alone any thought of a whole 
long-range business cycle with a down as well 
as an up! 
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On August 23 — less than two months before 
the wonderful new era exploded — an English- 
man, Mr. T. E. Gregory of the London School 
of Economics, made bold to say that “the 
miracle of American prosperity was in part un- 
real and illusory, a mirage produced by a naive 
and undiscriminating optimism.” He made his 
statement at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. A New York newspaper promptly re- 
minded him that America had learned to accept 
gratuitous criticism from visiting English 
lecturers with a pinch of salt and a smile. 

A “creeping bear market” set in with the 
first frosts of October and reached a crisis stage 
on October 21. On that day Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale, the great proponent of prohibi- 
tion as a guarantor of prosperity, told the New 
York Credit Mens’ Association he believed the 
breaks of the few preceding days had already 
“driven stocks down to hard rock.” 

“T believe that we will have a ragged market 
for a few weeks,” he confessed, “‘and that then 
we shall see the beginning of a mild bull market 
that will gain momentum next year.” The Pro- 
fessor felt that the investment trusts that had 
become so popular in America would “stabil- 
ize” the market by buying heavily should the 
market become unsteady. The next morning, 
sure enough, prices capered upward again, and 
Mr. Charles E. Mitchell arrived home from 
Europe. The Wall Street reporters trooped into 
the office of the President of the National City 
Bank to see what Mr. Mitchell had to say. He 
told them that the decline in stock prices had 
gone too far “in certain important directions,” 
and he “deplored” the importance attached by 
the country in general, and Wall Street in 
particular, to the size of brokers’ loans. 

The next day, October 23, came the first 
crash. More than five billion dollars in lovely 
paper profits perished, and 181 stocks reached 
new lows for the year. The following day nearly 
thirteen million shares changed hands, but Mr. 
Mellon said business was “steady,” and the 
bankers boasted that they had checked the de- 
cline. The next morning President Hoover in- 
formed the nation that “the fundamental busi- 
ness of the country — that is, the production 
and distribution of commodities —is on a 
sound and prosperous basis.” 

That night, in New York, Mr. Schwab told 
the American Iron and Steel Institute members 
that prospects had never been brighter. No, 
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never! “If the equilibrium between production 
and consumption is maintained,” he went on, 
“there is no reason, in my opinion, why 
our present prosperity should not continue 
indefinitely.” 

But an awful thing happened to the equilib. 
rium just four days later. In five frantic hours 
16,410,030 shares of corporation stock were 
pitched onto the floor of the Exchange. The 


new era was all over. 
THE POLLYANNAS 


UT THE PROPHETS live on. The new 
year of 1930 was welcomed by Mr. Mellon with 
“every confidence that there will be a revival 
of activity in the spring.” The Democrats felt 
the same way about it. John J. Raskob also 
thought on New Year’s Day that “by early 
spring business ought to be going ahead at its 
regular rate.” On January 22, 1930, President 
Hoover, after a series of conferences with the 
business leaders of the land, had a vision in 
which he saw the “employment trend” already 
turning for the better. On March 3, the eve of 
the first anniversary of the administration that 
was to perpetuate prosperity, Secretary La- 
mont assured the country that business would 
be normal in two months. Five days later Mr. 
Hoover predicted that unemployment would 
be ended in sixty days. 

The sixty days were up on May 7. About a 
hundred hours before the deadline, the Presi- 
dent, on May 2, made an address in which he 
expressed the conviction that the worst was 
over, and that “with continued unity of effort, 
we shall rapidly recover.” Railway earnings 
went on dropping, however, steel prices slipped 
downward, and the stock market got worse in- 
stead of better. When summer came, Mr. 
Hoover said business would probably be 
“normal” by autumn. The dog days of August 
found cotton and wheat prices tumbling deeper 
and deeper, but the Secretary of Labor, John J. 
Davis, visualized the nation as “on the road to 
recovery.” Mr. Babson predicted a revival for 
the autumn, and Mr. Harvey S. Firestone said 
the country would soon be enjoying the great- 
est prosperity it had ever known. 

On September 22, when the weather bureau 
announced that autumn had arrived, Secretary 
Lamont said it looked as if the business decline _ 
had come to an end. As the press associations 
were scattering his message to the country, 
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wheat sold in Chicago that afternoon at 77% 
cents a bushel, the lowest price since July, 
1914. The next morning Washington had an 
explanation. It seems the dastardly Bolsheviks 
were dumping wheat on the capitalist world. 

Down in Virginia Governor Pollard took an 
afternoon off to deliver a funeral oration over 
“Old Man Depression” and “Old Lady Pes- 
simism,” who were made to walk the plank of 
the 8. S. Virginia Lee. Mr. Ford, on sailing for 
Europe, expressed the quaint notion that lazi- 
ness had caused the slump. Mr. Babson, re- 
maining at home to keep an eye on his charts, 
blamed the depression on a “general moral 
relapse.” They both said it would soon be over. 

In October the tradesmen of Philadelphia 
started a “Buy Now” campaign, and Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow, who used to go about the 
country telling people to save their money, en- 
dorsed it. On October 21, within three weeks 
of the elections, President Hoover appointed 
Colonel Arthur Woods to direct employment 


“relief” throughout the nation, and the busi- 
ness prophets decided to postpone the re- 
turn date of prosperity until the spring of 1931. 

Finally, in December, a great light dawned 
upon the Presidential mind. Mr. Hoover sent a 
message to Congress which contained this ring- 
ing phrase: “Economic depression cannot be 
cured by legislative action or executive pro- 
nouncement.” It did not pass entirely unno- 
ticed that the disillusioned President spelt 
executive with a small e. 

Not long ago in a French industrial center, 
where one must go indoors to buy an apple, a 
French manufacturer was telling me of his 
visits to America, in good times and bad. 

“We French are perhaps old-fashioned,” he 
said, “but we long ago learned, Monsieur, that 
the sun is not going to shine brightly every day. 
And if a politician promises us to make the sun 
shine every day, we have the power under our 
system of government, to kick him out at the 
first drop of rain.” 


Lincotn Memoriat 


WWxen you look at Abraham Lincoln sitting there, 
A stone Kentuckian umbered in Hellas, 

Can you hear the muscle chant of the Asian slaves 
Tugging the sun from the sea before the sunrise? 
Do you stare an hour against the blue Aegean 
Waiting more timber cutters out of Egypt 

To sing the lamentation of their meadows 

Into the fluting of their Parian marble? 


The marble blocks are moon blocks olive-silvered. 
Patience! The slaves are overdue from Samos; 
Four ships tomorrow from our four-citied Chios! 
The blood of helots cools along the levers, 

The salt of helots stiffens in the coils 

Of rope binding the cylinders of stone; 


The muscle chant is moon-set in the lime. 


When you look at Abraham Lincoln sitting in 

A house the sea-slaves builded long ago, 

Do you turning stare beyond the wide green trees, 
Over the roofs, the singing distances 

Where the prairies are, and the rivers, and the 


mountains? 


Do you say with a whisper crossing many rivers: 


America, are there no visible forms 

Of beauty risen from your earth to which 

These dead have gone and those who led them down? 
Is only the chant of slaves too beautiful? 

Only their agony to be repeated? 


— Thomas Hornsby Ferri 
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Drawings by Johan Bull 


Pooh-bahs of Sport 


by JOHN 


A TALL MAN with a square frame sits in 
an office in the basement of the Harvard 
Union in Cambridge. Once this sturdy figure 
held the World’s Interscholastic 880-yard 
record; later in college he ran a half mile in 1:54 
2-5, arecord for the Harvard track. Still later 
he was a captain in the Air Service, winning 
the Croix de Guerre with a divisional citation 
in France. He returned to his university as 
a coach, and so much life and spirit did he 
throw into his job that he was asked, though 
young, to become Director of Athletics. Since 
his advent many changes for the better have 
been made in Harvard sport, many useless 
frills eradicated, many reforms introduced. 
This man has courage; a word with him reveals 
his essential honesty of mind and purpose. 
His name is William J. Bingham. 

A short, bald-headed man sits in an office 
on Elm Street, New Haven, in the heart of 
Yale University. He too was, and is, a prac- 
ticing athlete. His voice is quiet. He inspires 
confidence immediately in his sincerity and 
straight-forwardness. Once he was captain of 
the football and track teams at Andover, and 
at New Haven he was captain of the track 
team, member of a world-beating relay team, 
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and played football at a time when to wear a 
“Y” spoke volumes. For several years he was 
Director of Athletics at Bowdoin, and to-day 
he holds the same position at his Alma Mater. 
John Martin Cates. Old Yale men call him 
Jack. 

A stocky figure smoking a pipe sits at a desk 
on the second floor of a building on Nassau 
Street, Princeton. He was an athlete and still 
is; at forty-nine he will take you on at any 
game you like. Once he was an intercollegiate 
broad jumping champion, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, a professor of English literature, 
Chairman of the Board of Athletic Control of 
Princeton. To-day he is President of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
highest honor in the field of American sport. It 
was he, Charles W. Kennedy, who coined the 
line: “The chief business of a nation is not 
making war and the chief concern of a college 
is not athletic competition.” Possibly this 
Princetonian is more intellectual than his con- 
fréres. Possibly also this is one reason why Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Cates are occasionally out- 
witted in the game of intercollegiate athletic 
chess, in which schedules and gate receipts are 
among the pawns. 
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These men, you will observe are not armchair 
athletes. They know sport, they are decent citi- 
zens — approachable, human in their interests 
and outlook, conscientious and sympathetic in 
their efforts to make athletics what athletics 
should be. Furthermore they are good friends. 
Yet when these three gentlemanly sporting 
enthusiasts get together, what happens? 

After three years of misunderstanding, 
vituperation, and high dudgeon, Harvard and 
Princeton are just beginning to speak to each 
other again. While relations between the two 
are being patched up, the probability of a 
break between Harvard and Yale is becoming 
greater and greater. Trifling little differences, 
stubbornly clung to, are rolling up into a huge 
snowball. Glance over a few of them and see 
how futile and silly they are. 


**WE WON’T PLAY!”’ 


an, there is Harvard’s not over- 
tactful rebuff of two Yale attempts to take 
some of the overhead out of college athletics — 
her refusal to accept the non-scouting pact in 
football and to join in the effort to give baseball 
players more control of their sport by forcing 
the coach to remain in the stands during 
games. One was given a trial of several years at 
Cambridge, the other of several months, then 
both were discarded. 

Second, there is the refusal of the Harvard 
authorities to arrange a fourth hockey game 
with Yale in 1930. For the first time in years 
Yale had a chance to win an intercollegiate 
title. One game of the series was tied and each 
side had won a game. Harvard declined a 
fourth encounter and Yale’s chance vanished. 

Third, there is Yale’s announcement of her 
intention to place Princeton last on her football 
Schedule in alternate years. From 1899 to the 


present time Yale has played Princeton, then 
Harvard, on succeeding Saturdays. Now on 
alternate years Princeton comes last. The 
reason is apparent. Yale doesn’t want to be 
tired out by the previous week’s game every 
time she comes up against Harvard. When 
Camp was Camp and Yale was Yale in football, 
Blue teams would eat Princeton one Saturday 
and gobble Harvard a week later. Times 
change. And football fortunes. Since 1907 Yale 
has beaten Harvard only six times. Now she 
means to win. 

Yale’s decision to play Princeton last on 
alternate years was a blow to Harvard’s pre- 
cious prestige. Some believe the shock long 
overdue. This change in the schedules raised 
Princeton to the same position in athletics as 
the Crimson. For a long while the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association has been smugly refusing to 
play football regularly with anyone but Yale, 
intimating that Yale alone counted, that the 
rest of the world were rank outsiders. We have 
our own private little war: you, Princeton, may 
get along as best you can. Same to you, Dart- 
mouth. Now Yale upsets the apple cart by 
refusing to be a party to this understanding. 
There is particular cause for irritation in the 
fact that the new arrangement was put over on 
Mr. Bingham of Harvard without his being 
consulted — the result of a strategic coup of 
diplomacy on Professor Kennedy’s part. All 
Harvard can do in retaliation now is to offer 
Yale a date for a game early in October. 

There was cause for further trouble — more 
than appeared on the surface — when a request 
came from New Haven for a reallotment of 
gate receipts. The three colleges have always 
distributed football gate money on a 50-50 
basis. This acted to Yale’s disadvantage, in as 
much as her Bowl seats 80,000 as against 55,000 





at Cambridge and Princeton. Hence the sug- 
gestion that in the future each team keep the 
money taken in at its own games. Did protests 
pour into New Haven? They did. Do the 
colleges care about money? Not much — at 
least not more than ten times as much as the 
average professional promoter who makes a 
living from sport. 

Then there has been irritation over the Albie 
Booth problem. Booth, the Yale captain, is a 
small player who was roughed up in several 
games last fall, until his mere appearance lent a 
strained atmosphere to the proceedings. In the 
Yale-Army game last year he was knocked un- 
conscious in the first play. The Yale stands felt 
that he was roughly handled by various 
elevens, and that the Harvard team rode him at 
every opportunity. Cambridge retorts that in 
the Harvard game the entire Yale backfield 
was unconscious during the whole sixty minutes 
of play. 


JusT ONE BIG FAMILY 


' T 

VV HAT CAUSES breaks in athletic rela- 
tions between great universities? Ten, twenty, 
a hundred unimportant but annoying incidents 
such as these. But who is responsible for these 
incidents — the undergraduates? They can be 


blamed for only a few, and those the least im- 
portant. The Harvard undergraduates, for 
example, would not revolt if their baseball 
coach remained off the bench during games. 
Their hearts are not set on paying salaries to 
football scouts. Left to themselves, they would 
have played the rubber in the Yale Harvard 
hockey series. The Yale undergraduates, no 
doubt, could still be happy in their defeat of a 
Harvard football team even though they knew 
that Harvard was going to get half the gate 
receipts, win or lose. 


Then is it the athletic directors who are 
making the trouble? No, they are not out to 
make trouble. They are anything but contuma. 
cious individuals. They are merely out to be 
good, efficient athletic directors, watchful of the 
interests of the respective institutions which 
they represent. Their conduct is dictated by 
the requirements of the system of collegiate 
athletic control of which they are a part — and 
it is this system which is to blame. 

The system resembles very closely the com- 
plications of national government, with its 
attendant involved diplomatic relations. The 
President of the university is in much the same 
position as the President of a republic. Under- 
graduates may be compared to the electorate 
of a republic, except that they have almost 
nothing to say about the control of the govern- 
ment or who shall be put in power. The ath- 
letic office, which has charge of the university’s 
external relations, corresponds to the Foreign 
Office. It is a Foreign Office like that of a world 
power, with Policies. (Hated word!) To do this 
or not do that is against our “Policy.” 

How else, for instance, are we to account for 
the consistently different attitudes of the Big 
Three in athletic matters? The difference is not 
in the undergraduates, who come from the 
same parts of the country, many from the same 
preparatory schools, and who have the same 
general background and training. Why is it 
that Harvard is so consistently and unpleas- 
antly aloof and condescending in her athletic 
relations? Why is it that Yale bends all her 
energies in one direction — to produce winning 
teams at all costs (even to the extent of break- 
ing precedent and bringing in professional 
coaches who never went to Yale)? Why does 
Princeton succeed in craftily playing the two 
older universities off against each other, step- 

ping in at the psychological 
moment to throw her weight 
on the more advantageous 
side? 

Policy — that is the answer. 
The policy of each is deter- 
mined by its relative strength 
in intercollegiate athletic af- 
fairs and by the wisdom of 
those in charge of the For- 
eign Office. Harvard sees fit 
to adopt one réle, Yale an- ' 
other, Princeton a third. All 
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of which has nothing whatever to do with the 
undergraduates. 


OFFICIAL BLUFFS AND HUFFS 


A s A RULE these athletic Foreign Offices 
are dominated by reactionary tendencies 
against anything that hints at a change in the 
established order—unless the established 
order does not happen to work to their par- 
ticular advantage. There is the Favored Nation 
Clause, the under-cover treaties, the jockeying 
for position on each other’s schedule, all the 
secret diplomacy and equiv- 
ocal politics that one finds 
in the Foreign Offices of the 
great capitals. 

An excellent sample of 
this secret diplomacy was 
the Harvard-Princeton 
break. Do you remember 
what caused it? No, nor 
anyone else. It was a series 
of silly incidents, a train of 
events which in themselves 
meant nothing. A Harvard 
graduate made a tactless 
speech about future games 
with Princeton at a football 
rally. One or two Crimson 
players were knocked about in the game that 
fall. Harvard graduates in the middle west 
wanted to see their team play and agitation 
was started to take on Michigan, which would 
be tantamount to eliminating Princeton be- 
cause only one game away from home was per- 
mitted. Things drifted into a state of uncer- 
tainty and ill-feeling until . . . dang! The 
Harvard Lampoon came out with an editorial 
that caused offense at Princeton and the war 
was on. Princeton dropped Harvard. The Har- 
vard Foreign Office had been outmaneuvered: 
the Lampoon made a convenient scapegoat and 
they let it go at that. But the Lampoon's 
bludgeoning had about as much to do with the 
actual break as a certain murder down in 
Sarajevo in 1914 had to do with the World 
ar. What was not made public was that 
Harvard had actually dropped Princeton from 
its schedule at a secret conference of the powers 
of the Harvard Foreign Office earlier in the fall, 
that it was thought better “policy” to keep the 
decision secret until after the Harvard-Prince- 
ton game. But the Princeton authorities were 
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tipped off privately before the announcement 
was made and immediately declared they had 
dropped Harvard. No Foreign Office could 
have done a smarter job. 

The athletic Foreign Office is a vast organiza- 
tion with officials and assistant officials and 
inner council chambers where men meet in 
conference and outer rooms in which are effi- 
cient filing systems wherein are stored away 
the reports, treaties, documents, telegrams, and 
all the under cover hocus-pocus which is so 
necessary to the games and sports of a couple 
of thousand boys between 
the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. So also you 
have the typical Foreign 
Office attitudes resembling 
the official American atti- 
tude toward Russia; you 
have special friendships for 
this college and a keen dis- 
like of that, and a disarma- 
ment treaty with a third 
and an agreement with an- 
other governed strictly by 
the exigencies of trade — in 
this case football receipts. 
Rather ridiculous, isn’t it? 

To show just how absurd 
it all can be, let us suppose the Athletic Com- 
mittee in X University is composed of three 
undergraduates, three graduates, three mem- 
bers of the faculty, and the Director as general 
Pooh-bah. The students want certain things in 
their sports. Do they have any say in the 
matter? No. 

Example. Undergraduates want spring prac- 
tice in football. Why not? Graduate members, 
faculty members, Director all agree. President 
steps in. Over my dead body. Out. 

Example. Undergraduates want to meet Z 
University in sport. President agrees. Director 
agrees. Faculty members agree. But two gradu- 
ates played on team that fought with Z in 1893. 
Over our dead body. Out. 

Example. New football coach selected. 
Everyone unanimous. Fine chap. But outside 
graduate tips off Director by long distance that 
coach is radical. Might adopt stupid ideas like 
sitting in stands during games. We might lose 
to old rival, K. Thanks, old man, for tip. No, 
boys, he isn’t sound on sport. Over my dead 
body. Out. 
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GRIDIRON DIPLOMATS 


r 

iw ATHLETIC directors in every college 
in the country are the diplomats of sport. They 
are admirable men, but they are diplomats, and 
no matter how diplomatic diplomats are they 
invariably cause trouble. The directorship of an 
athletic association is a job like any other. The 
director, like the rest of the world, has to pro- 
duce results. Results mean better teams, bigger 
gate receipts, the upper hand in athletic deal- 
ings, increased prestige for the name of the 
university, and so on. To accomplish this he 
has to play the undergraduates off against the 
graduates, and the graduates against the col- 
lege administration — all to gain ends that are 
secreted in his own not infallible head. 

Common people never start wars. Foreign 
offices start wars. It is not the undergraduates 
who cause breaks but the athletic offices, with 
their secret dealings, quiet understandings that 
are never published, their policies and their 
politics. 

Does it matter greatly in the life of the 
nation, or even of the two colleges, whether 
Yale and Harvard meet in athletics next year? 
No. Athletic disputes are so trivial in the 
affairs of the world as to be insignificant and 
ridiculous. The important thing is that a close 
relationship between the athletic authorities of 
Yale, Princeton, and Harvard is of enormous 
value to amateur sport in the United States. 
They were the first colleges to engage in out- 
door games; they have been the pioneers in 
many sincere endeavors to modify the current 
of athletics; in a common accord they could 
take many constructive steps. Whether the 
other colleges of the country admit it or not, 
they look to the Big Three for leadership. No 
matter how much they deny it, their imitation 
gives them away. Any change in Yale-Harvard- 
Princeton relationships has an immediate echo 
wherever games are played. Trouble between 
them affects intimately and harmfully the 
cause of amateur athletics. 

After all, in a professional sport such as 
boxing or wrestling, one doesn’t expect to find 
any great amount of chivalry. There it is 
simply a question of money; dog eat dog and 
the devil take the hindermost. To the victors 
belong the spoils. But college athletics are 
amateur athletics, they are supposedly the 
finest example we have of amateur sportsman- 


ship, and they are—or should be — an in. 
spiration to everyone who loves games for 
their own sake. Especially in these three uni. 
versities we seek the highest ideals of sports. 
manship. And at present we are not getting it, 

It is impossible to imagine three more u 
right and sportsmanlike men than Professor 
Kennedy, Mr. Bingham, and Mr. Cates, but in 
their positions they necessarily represent a 
point of view which is not that of the under. 
graduates, for whom athletics are really in. 
tended. If three such leaders cannot avoid 
directing college sport into its present impasse, 
if they are unable to see eye to eye — and there 
is no good in pretending they are — may it not 
be time for a complete change in the admin. 
istering of our collegiate sports? And may the 
solution not be to turn the problem over to 
those most directly concerned — the students? 

Yes, wash out the graduate managers and 
their assistants, abolish the huge office with 
the filing cabinets and the private contracts 
and the secret understandings and all the rest. 
Come out into the open, let in some light upon 
athletic dealings in our great universities. 
Permit youth to run its own games and sports 
with the decent frankness of youth. If the boy 
of to-day at the age of nineteen or twenty is not 
competent to settle his own football schedule, 
by what stretch of imagination is it to be pre- 
sumed that he will be able, a year later, to take 
his part in the complex mechanism of modern 
business? 

Those in authority will of course laugh. 
They will produce 67,453 reasons why it 1s 
impossible. The idea obviously is absurd. But 
often those of us who are older are too ready to 
overestimate our own capacity, assuming that 
years have brought us wisdom, and too ready 
to underestimate the capabilities of youth. 
There is nothing intricate about the running of 
college athletics. And if there is, there shouldn't 
be. For instance, I take exception to the belief 
that an undergraduate manager cannot procure 
tickets and hotel accommodations and arrange 
for the transportation of a football squad from 
Cambridge to New Haven, or vice versa, with- 
out the assistance of a forty-year-old man. In 
fact he could probably do it better if let alone. 


GIVE THE STUDENTS A CHANCE 


7 
B sues the undergraduates. Trust then! 
to do right, to be sportsmanlike in word and 
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an in. deed, to be forward-looking as we are not. bodies, or other useless entities interfering 


efor Many of the best things in college athletics _ with the sports of youth. 

© uni. have been started by the students. It was the It is true that giving students control of their 
ports. undergraduates who suppressed the tiresome own games would be a radical step, but it 
ing it. football rallies at Cambridge and New Haven. could hardly help producing beneficial results. 
re up. It was a Cambridge undergraduate, Mr. As things stand, those in charge are inevitably 
fessor Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., who was instrumental in _ swayed and influenced, even if unconsciously, 
but in bringing Harvard and Princeton together in by the comparatively small group of “ profes- 
= various sports after a’break of some years. sional graduates” which is the bane of every 
inder- Obviously, given charge of their sports, they _ college. This group of Yale graduates wants to 
ly in. will make mistakes. But they willlearn through beat Harvard, coute gue couie. This group of 
avoid their errors. That is education. And are they Harvard graduates dislikes Princeton and is 
passe, likely to make worse mistakes than their elders determined to prevent any resumption of rela- 
there have made? tions. So it goes, while sportsmanship suffers. 
it not It will instantly be argued that there is far One must distinguish between the student 
dmin- too much money involved now to permit any bodies of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton and 
'y the such procedure. No boy of twenty is capable of their athletic offices, which bear their names 
ret to handling the vast sums that pour into the but do not fairly represent them. There has 
lents? stadium gate to-day. Very well, appoint a been no lowering of the standards of the col- 
$ and bursar, if you like, an accountant who is _ leges. The undergraduates are no poorer sports, 
with trained, responsible, and let him run a business __ no less gentlemanly, than in former years. Yet 
tracts office. Let him take care of the financial details, | there has been of late a succession of huffs and 
- rest. the distribution of tickets, the purchase of breaks and cries of “foul play!” and recrimina- 
upos equipment, and so forth. But let it be just that: _ tions which has left a decidedly bad odor in the 
sities, a business office. Let him have nothing to do __ nostrils of the sporting public. May there not 
sports with sport. Let the undergraduates pick their _ be a clue to the reason for all this in a remark 
e boy own coaches, run their own teams, make their _ which Sir Philip Gibbs once made, to the effect 
is not own schedules, and most of all play their own __ that the citizens of a nation are individually 


-dule, games, without graduate committees, advisory _ better than their governmental representatives? 
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“Calvin Coolidge Says” 


by SCRUTATOR 


Caricature by Eoa Herrmann 


WY i: THE COMING of cold weather, 
the advent of winter is at hand. Winter is 
always less pleasant than summer. The prob- 
lem of living in comfort becomes more serious. 
. .- To be comfortable in the winter it is 
necessary to have a warm place to live in. To 
make this place warm it is necessary to have 
wood, coal, oil, or gas. These cost money. 
When a man has no work he finds it hard to get 
money. This means unhappiness and dissatis- 
faction. The only solution to 
the problem is more employ- 
ment for the unemployed. The 
people of this country will do 
well to realize this.” 

This was not written by the 
ex-President of the United States, 
but by Mr. H. I. Phillips in his hu- 
morous column in the New York 
Sun. Yet his parody on the solemn 
platitudes which so often form the 
burden of those daily pronouncements 
running under the heading “Calvin 
Coolidge Says” is so close that in more 
than one instance since its publication it 
has looked to me as if Coolidge were paro- 
dying Phillips, instead of Phillips Coolidge. 

I am willing to wager, however, that if a 
poll were taken of the opinions of the Ameri- 
can people it would be found that a majority 
of them admire Mr. Coolidge’s sayings with- 
out qualification; that a large minority are 
perfectly aware of their utterly commonplace 
character, but feel that they are nevertheless 
worthy of praise for their “sturdy common 
sense” and “homely wisdom”; and that an- 
other large minority are merely disgusted by 
the hopeless mediocrity and unrelieved plati- 
tude which marks nearly all of them. 

Besides these three classes, there ought to be 
a fourth; and probably there is, but I have seen 
no evidence of its existence and I am afraid its 
numbers are very small. I mean the people who 
find not only that most of Mr. Coolidge’s 
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pronouncements are sheer platitude and com. 

monplace; and not only that the “homely 

wisdom” and “sturdy common sense” are 

unaccompanied by any trace of that quality 

which made Poor Richard’s sturdy common 

sense and homely wisdom a thing for the 

American people to cherish and be proud of; 

but also that when Mr. Coolidge does under. 

take a more ambitious réle, he is apt to exhibit 

neither sturdy common sense nor homely 

wisdom, but complacent ig- 

norance and dictatorial self. 

confidence. And in view of the 

fact that Mr. Coolidge served 

nearly two terms as President of 

the United States, and very pos- 

sibly failed of a third term only 

because he did not “choose” to 

accept it, this is an aspect of what 

“Calvin Coolidge Says” to which itis 

well worth while to direct public 

attention. Let me give one or two 

illustrations. 

A recent instance is worth dwelling on 

at some length, because here the ex- 

President of the United States is engaged 

in instructing his countrymen upon one of 

the most fundamental of political and eco- 

nomic issues, the nature and effect of taxa- 

tion. It may as well be admitted at once that 

his purpose in this pronouncement is laudable. 

His object is to discountenance extravagant 

governmental expenditure. But now let us see 
what Mr. Coolidge says in support of it. 

He tells us that it is a “most astounding 
spectacle” that people permit themselves to be 
plundered “under the pretense of taxing the 
rich to help the poor.” The poor, he says, are 
not helped but hurt: “Taxes have to be col- 
lected by the rich before they are paid. They 
are collected from all people. A higher tax 
means real wages are lower. The cost of living is 
higher. The chance to work is less. Every home’ 
is burdened. Its value is decreased. The quality 
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of the food, clothing, and shelter of the 
children is reduced.” 

Now this is not the sort of simplification of a 
complex question which is excusable, and 
indeed inevitable, in a brief discussion which 
holds to the essentials of the question and 
ignores minor considerations that are compara- 
tively negligible. It is, to speak quite plainly, 
nonsense; nonsense of a kind which would be 
discreditable on the part of a high-school stu- 
dent who had gone through an elementary 
course in economics. 

Many taxes, to be sure, do have their burden 
distributed after the fashion that Mr. Coolidge 
describes, but many do not. If all taxes oper- 
ated in this way, what object would be served 
by the high surtax rate on large incomes? Why 
would not a flat income-tax rate be as easily 
borne by the people as a rate which leaves a 
large part of the population exempt, another 
large part taxed very lightly, and so on until 
we get to the high rates that are levied upon 
our multi-millionaires? But one feels almost 
ashamed to dignify such an exhibition of igno- 
rant cocksureness by discussing it. 


A FEW WORDS will suffice for another 


recent instance, in which Mr. Coolidge deals 
more lightly with his subject. He is talking of 
the plight of the farmer. “The results of 
government action,” he says, “have empha- 
sized that the only way to deal effectively and 
permanently with a surplus under present 
conditions is to reduce acreage.” So far, so 
good; a truism, indeed, but a truism which Mr. 
Coolidge does well to assert. He goes on, how- 
ever, to give us some of his “homely wisdom.” 
“The planting time,” he says, “is beginning. 
The farmer will have to decide whether he 
wants ten acres of production costing at the 
rate of $10 and selling at the rate of $15, or 
whether he wants twenty acres costing $20 and 
selling for $18. No government can make an 
oversupply profitable.” 

Now to say that there is no way in which the 
government can help the farmer out of his 
trouble is one 
thing; to say 
that the indi- 
vidual farmer 
can help him- 
self out of it 
by simply not 
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acting like a fool is quite another. The nub of 
the difficulty is that the individual farmer’s 
limitation of his own acreage has no such 
magical effectiveness as Mr. Coolidge ascribes 
to it; so that here again he solves one of the 
toughest of problems by the easy process of 
shutting his eyes to the real nature of the diffi- 
culty which he so glibly disposes of. His homely 
wisdom is as much like Benjamin Franklin’s as 
Secretary Mellon’s genius is like Hamilton’s. 


a MATTER of the quality of Mr. 
Coolidge’s daily deliverances cannot be dis- 
missed as unimportant by any American who 
cherishes the tradition of the dignity of the 
office of President of the United States. It is 
difficult to say which of the two réles that Mr. 
Coolidge plays in these talks is the more hu- 
miliating to contemplate. It is not pleasant to 
think of the ex-President of the United States 
as content to vie with Dr. Holmes’ katydid and 
“say an undisputed thing in such a solemn 
way”; but when by way of reaction from this 
he seems to feel constrained to give deep- 
mouthed and emphatic utterance to things of 
more importance, he offends as much by un- 
warranted assurance and extravagant emphasis 
as in the other case he offends by sheer 
emptiness. 

This more ambitious effort often takes the 
shape, as in the instances I have been com- 
menting on, of shallow and misleading asser- 
tions affecting public questions of great 
importance. But it is not only in such matters 
that the same intellectual quality manifests 
itself. Note, for instance, a thing which “Calvin 
Coolidge Says” of George Washington on the 
occasion of his one hundred and ninety-ninth 
birthday: “The personification of judgment 
and character, his yea yea and nay nay was a 
disquisition which had all the eloquence of 
Patrick Henry, all the political wisdom of 
John Adams, all the economic authority of 
Alexander Hamilton, and all the judicial 
finality of John Marshall.” Who can read an 
assertion so absurd without blushing to think 

that its au- 
thor is looked 
up to by “the 
average Amer- 
ican” as fulfill- 
ing his ideal of 
a statesman? 
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Why India Follows Gandhi 


Woodcuts by Lowell Balcom 


by H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Brow MY MEMORIES of a recent stay in 
India, a scene stands out which staged Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement for an English onlooker in 
its bewildering passivity. It happened in a 
little country town not far from Agra. Feroza- 
bad is a busy commercial center. Native lorries 
make their way through the crowded bazaar be- 
tween the camels and the bullock carts. The 
little place lives by making glass bangles for the 
peasant women. Through a twelve-hour day, 
squatting in the infernal heat before a clay 
oven, without a pause for meals, men deftly 
convert by a turn of the wrist molten glass into 
bracelets, each served by a little boy who may 
start his brief life of labor at six years of age. 
Among these workers one sees no gray heads. 

This stirring little town is ardently national- 
ist, as all commercial India is. In its main 
street I met a singular procession. Eight or ten 
adherents of the Indian Congress party were 
being led to prison for the offense of picketing 
shops in order to enforce the boycott of British 
goods. On their wrists they wore steel hand- 
cuffs, and they walked within a moving fence 
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of ropes. Behind them, in orderly files, marched 
a crowd of sympathizers. Some of them carried 
sticks; all were angry and excited. In chorus 
they shouted the slogans of the Congress move- 
ment and broke into snatches of song. They 
numbered a full hundred or more. What force 
restrained them? I could count only four Indian 
policemen. In any Western country, that crowd, 
knowing that the nearest troops, were thirty 
miles away and sure of the support of every 
man with a brown skin, would have rescued its 
friends. 

This scene in which men, angry and unani- 
mous, contradicted all one’s expectations of the 
instinctive behavior of a crowd reproduced the 
Indian sub-continent in little. Everywhere its 
millions, no longer passive and acquiescent, 
bend none the less before a force which could 
not withstand their united assault. The signifi 
cance of this monumental restraint is obscured 
by the usual description of Gandhi’s followers 
as “extremists.” The word is doubly mislead 
ing, for it suggests a minority holding the most 
radical views. Uncompromising the Congress 
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may be, but to the “left” of it there are groups 
of young men ready for terrorist action and 
guerrilla warfare which wait only for the ac- 
knowledged failure of its non-violent tactics. A 
minority it certainly is not. In all the vast area 
north of Bombay it has the active support and 
allegiance of the mass of the Hindu population, 
in the villages no less than the towns. Its few 
critics are inaudible in the crowd. 

With a word it can hold up the whole life of 
this immense and populous region. When it 
proclaims a hartal, which it does all but every 
week, silence descends on the streets: the fac- 
tory chimneys cease to smoke, and in the ba- 
zaars eight or nine shops are closed in every ten. 
It has prescribed a national uniform, and I 
have walked through towns and villages in 
which virtually every head wore the white 
Gandhi cap. The Moslem minority, it is true, 
stands aloof, but even its 
more conservative leaders 
will admit that it neither 
opposes Congress nor sup- 
ports the Government. 

The South is relatively 
apathetic, less easily regi- 
mented, less willing to face 
the test of imprisonment, 
less devoted to the person 
of the Mahatma, but it too 
shares the aspirations of 
the more active North. At 
an election, if the Congress 
deigned to take part, it 
would sweep the Peninsula. 


it 


; O UNDERSTAND 


why this nation, at last so 
nearly united, remains 
non-violent one must dis- 
card all one’s Western 
heritage. Non-violence is 
more than a religious tenet: it is a racial in- 
stinct. What Gandhi has done is to reaffirm it 
against the drift of Western example and 
teaching. He has embraced nationalism, a 
Western importation, and dared to preach that 
it can triumph by adopting in its struggle the 
ancient Hindu tactic. 

With that word, however, misunderstanding 
begins. There are millions of Indians for whom 
non-violence is nothing more than a’ tactic 


which one practices because one lacks arms and 
the military tradition against an enemy who 
has both. Non-violence is, indeed, a tactic from 
which one expects somewhat contradictory ef- 
fects. It may embarrass one’s opponent, as a 
general strike might do, by making it impossi- 
ble to conduct the normal course of administra- 
tion and trade. That is its mechanical aspect, 
which we of the West grasp readily enough: if 
none obeys when we command, if no one pays 
taxes, or buys what we export, empire comes 
to an end. 

But abimsa (non-violence) has also a mys- 
tical meaning. One overcomes one’s enemy by 
love — an effect hardly likely to follow from 
the boycott of his trade. Again, by one’s own 
self-restraint one awakens shame within him 
for his violence. In the mind of the Mahatma 
and his immediate followers, abimsa is but part 

of a moral discipline 
through which India must 
pass if she would be free. 
The deepest conviction of 
the Indian tradition is the 
belief that the saint who 
can control himself may 
command the universe. In 
this unfamiliar kernel of 
religion lies the originality 
of this unique movement, 
and one, at least, of the 
secrets of its power. 
Men will respond even 
in the India of to-day to a 
religious appeal, undis- 
tracted by the hum of our 
airplanes and the clatter of 
our armored cars. I heard 
from a scrupulous man of 
science this evidence from 
his own experience. He 
was among the Santals, a 
primitive aboriginal tribe 
of the hills which from time immemorial has 
lived by hunting. The legend reached them of 
this saint who had arisen in the plains below. 
Over one sentence of his message they pon- 
dered deeply, and then with implicit obedience 
they acted. The saint had said, “‘Let the crea- 
tures of the forest have peace.” They burned 
their bows and arrows and snares and, for 
the first time in uncounted centuries, took to 
tilling the soil. 
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Politics for this singular leader are a mere 
consequence and by-product of his ethical 
teaching. From his prison cell, amid the turmoil 
of this passionate struggle, he issued his weekly 
sermon. Now it enforced the duty of truth; 
again it commanded literal and absolute 
chastity. In a gymnasium in Baroda State, or- 
ganized by the Congress movement, I saw, 
decked with fresh flowers, an altar to the god of 
chastity which the young men had erected 
beside the parallel bars. 

Indians quote the sayings of the Mahatma in 
a tone of loving reverence such as one has heard 
only from the simplest of believing Christians 
when they cite their Master’s words. He is ever 
present among them. There is scarcely a shop 
in the Hindu quarters of Bombay which fails. to 
exhibit his photograph, and I have seen it sold, 
contrary to the law of Islam which forbids 
portraiture, on the steps of the great mosque at 
Delhi. It is this mystical doctrine of self-con- 
trol, incarnated in the spare person of this all 
but naked saint, which has given to the best 
among the sixty thousand who have faced the 
privations of Indian jails, the strength to 
withstand. 

One face from among them stands out in my 
memory; its owner may have been too fine a 
spirit to be typical, but his thinking was char- 
acteristic of Gandhi’s movement. He had been 
the chief speaker at one of the few meetings 
(near Meerut) which were dispersed by rifle 
fire. He had tried to calm an angry crowd, and 
had stationed a cordon of volunteers round the 
police station to protect it. He was, none the 
less, arrested, beaten by the police, and shot by 
one of them while under arrest, at close range. 
After other ill usage, his right arm had to be 
amputated. He told the story without a trace of 
bitterness, his face lighted up by a triumphant 
serenity. “In prison,” he went on, “my friends 
and I were happy and even gay. ‘Now we 
know,’ one said to the other, ‘that India is free. 
We have kept the master’s sayings. We have 
faced even the rifle, and refrained from 
anger.’” As one looked at the face of the man, 
proud of its gentleness, one ceased to pity the 
mutilated arm. 


Kir 


7 
Wren ONE Grasps the psychological 
meaning of this movement, as Gandhi conceives 
it, it is easier to understand his uncompromis- 
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ing stiffness in negotiation. He was in no h 

to achieve an immediate political end. The 
immense volume of pain, anxiety, and material 
loss which the struggle has brought with it 
counted for little in his mind in the balance 
against the mental gain. It is, as he sees it,a 
preparation for freedom. The nation which 
resists subjection, though it be without vio 
lence, achieves liberation in its own soul. It was 
against the degradation of a servile acquies. 
cence in foreign rule that he rebelled. His 
methods are designed to make the continuance 
of British rule impossible, but even more to 
train the people of India in self-respect. These 
methods, accordingly, form a series of steps, 
each more difficult but also more effective 
than the last. 

This ladder of difficulty began several years 
ago with the revival of hand spinning. One can 
imagine nothing, from our Western standpoint, 
more fantastic. To spin has become for 
Gandhi’s devouter followers a species of ritual, 
One comes down to breakfast to discover one’s 
host, a doctor with a Scottish training, squat. 
ting at his antiquated hand spindle, bent on 
completing his obligatory hour’s task. In the 
train a lady will take a folding spindle froma 
case, assemble it, and calmly set to work. At 
the Congress demonstrations many people in 
the crowd, both men and women, will producea 
little ¢ak/i (the most primitive and ancient of 
spinning devices) and proceed to twirl it to the 
rhythm of Bande Mataram, the national anthem. 

These are the oddities of a most original 
movement. It is of more consequence that in 
many a village one may now see the peasants, 
when field work is at a standstill, turning the 
spinning wheel as they squat in the shade. This 
revival of a hopelessly uneconomic craft signi 
fies, first of all, Gandhi’s revolt against out 
mechanical civilization — for he is a rebel, 
reminiscent of Tolstoy rather than of Ruskin, 
against Western machines no less than the 
British flag. It is, secondly, a way of freeing 
India from her tribute to Lancashire. 

But chiefly it is a simple device to help the 
villager in his inconceivable poverty. Save 
where there is canal irrigation, the Indian ct 
mate and the traditional methods of husbandry 
make it impossible for the peasant to labor i 
the fields for more than six months of the year. 
He may do a little carting, if he has sturdy’ 
bullocks. He may work in a mill, if he is m 
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reach of a textile center. But the great mass is 
condemned to helpless and compulsory idleness 
through half the year. 

With capital one might create village indus- 
tries, but it is scarce. A spinning wheel may be 
made at home, or bought for half a dollar, and 
the marketing of the yarn calls for no organiza- 
tion: one has only to take it to the weaver, who 
in most villages still contrives, half-starved and 
loaded with debt, to compete with the mills. 
True, one can earn by a day’s spinning only 
from two to four cents. 
But when a field laborer’s 
day commands, from dawn 
to dusk, a wage that ranges 
from ten to five cents, and 
no field work is to be had, 
are even two cents to be 
despised? There is to-day a 
demand for hand-woven 
cloth, for patriotism favors 
it; even the Indian official, 
who must wear European 
tweeds at his desk, will 
change in the evening into 
coarse homespun. One can 
help the Indian village and 
deal a blow at Lancashire 
as one dons it. 

One enters the zone of 
sedition with the next 
method, the attempt to 
smash the Government’s 
salt monopoly. It is the 
kindergarten stage of revo- 
lution. One smiles at the 
notion that the King-Em- 
peror can be unseated by 
boiling sea water in a ket- 
tle. Even this mild activity 
is, however, an attack on 
the revenue, and it has 
landed thousands of In- 
dians in prison, including 
Gandhi himself. He knew 
his public. He staged his 
salt-making as a quasi- 
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pool, if one can evaporate sea water by the 
sun’s heat on the shores of Bombay and 
Bengal? But I suspect the play of a traditional 
association: to eat an overlord’s salt was al. 
ways to incur a debt of loyalty. In India, as in 
France before the Revolution, the salt monop. 
oly raised unaccountable passions. 

With the attack on the drink monopoly one 
reaches a subversive method of greater po. 
tency. From this monopoly the provincial 
governments derive in some instances as much 

as a quarter of their reve. 
nue. Custom, save among 
the more degraded castes, 
and the teaching of both 
the great religions of India 
unite to forbid the use of 
alcohol. The Congress had 
Indian morality behind it 
when it organized a boy- 
cott, through peaceful 
picketing, of the Govern. 
ment’s toddy shops. To a 
great extent it has gained 
its end. In Bombay the 
usual annual auction of 
licenses collapsed, and 
they were sold by private 
treaty for half the usual 
figure. In many towns the 
toddy shops were closed: 
no Indian dare brave the 
condemnation of his fel- 
lows by entering them. 
In some places the all- 
powerful caste organ- 
izations reénforced the 
prohibition of the Con- 
gress. The Government 
was at length driven to 
permit the sale of spirits 
anywhere and anyhow, 
without the usual restric- 
tions — a sure sign of 
demoralization. 

The most interesting 
aspect of this agitation 


religious pilgrimage. Its pathetic innocence 
helped this law-abiding people to take the 
first plunge in disobedience. Here, too, one 
could argue that one was helping the impover- 
ished peasant, and the protectionist motive 
made itself felt. Why import salt from Liver- 


was the part which women played in it. What- 
ever else this movement may achieve, it has 
hastened by a generation the emancipation of 
Indian women. Even in the freer provinces they 
were living in a sheltered semi-seclusion, till , 
the Congress summoned them to march in the 
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van of its processions, to join in 
meetings which might be dispersed 
by a /athi charge, and to face im- 
prisonment for picketing. Often 
when the leading men of a town 
were all in prison a woman would 
take their place as “dictator” of 
the district, with the control of all 
the activities of the Congress in 
her hands. 

I have seen these slight figures, 
accustomed to a life of ease, take 
their place for eight hours as 
pickets over the back door of a 
liquor shop, amid the unspeakable 
filth and degradation of the slums. 
In the North, where Moslem in- 
fluence had for centuries imposed 
purdab even on Hindu women, 
this movement has rent the veils 
and vetoes. At Meerut, on the 
news of Gandhi’s arrest, as many 
as four or five thousand Hindu 
women, who had spent all their days behind 
the curtain, organized a procession of protest, 
walked openly through the streets, and never 
again returned to their guarded life in the 
shade. Some of them, before long, were speak- 
ing at open-air demonstrations, and the leaders 
frankly described them as the best workers in 
the movement. Their presence in it has raised 
the courage of the men. 


iV 


R ELUCTANTLY, since it contradicted his 
gospel of love, Gandhi consented to the next 
method — the boycott of foreign goods, and 
especially of British cloth. It has been organ- 
ized with enthusiasm all over India, and though 
the motive — if one can believe the Mahatma’s 
intimates — may be rather to help Indian in- 
dustry than to injure England, one is made to 
feel the popular resentment when the passen- 
gers in a passing omnibus shout “Boycott!” as 
they catch sight of one’s white skin. 

The Congress began by exacting pledges 
from merchants and retailers that they would 
neither import these forbidden goods nor sell 
the stocks which they already had in store. To 
impose such a veto with general success was an 
amazing proof of the solidarity of Indian soci- 
ety. Shops which refused to give a pledge were 
promptly picketed, and no Indian dare pass the 
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young women who sit, graceful in their becom- 
ing orange shawls, throughout the day at the 
shop door. The owner sits idle inside, playing 
chess, hoping at the most for a stray English 
customer. 

At one moment during my stay in Bombay 
the wholesale cloth merchants revolted and 
declared that they would dispose of their old 
stocks of Lancashire piece goods, worth some 
$17,000,000, after which they would buy no 
more. The Congress was adamant, but it need 
not have summoned its pickets to watch these 
warehouses. On the first day the revolt col- 
lapsed: the clerks and porters refused to touch 
a bale, or even to open the shutters. At the time 
of my visit the Congress volunteers, in their 
simple uniforms, pervaded the cloth bazaar, 
alert and open in all they did. Every bale that 
went through the press must have their stamp 
upon it, and every cart that passed through the 
streets was searched diligently for contraband 
goods. 

The figures of the other customs service — 
the British Board of Trade — show clearly 
enough the effects of this boycott. In the last 
monthly returns which I saw, for September, 
1930, imports of cotton piece goods had dropped 
to forty-eight million yards, as compared with 
one hundred and sixty-eight millions in the 
same months of the previous year. Imported 
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cigarettes had fallen in value from thirteen to 
two /akbs of rupees. Sixteen British-owned 
mills in Bombay had been closed down, and 
thirty-two thousand textile workers were idle. 
On the other hand, the Indian-owned mills 
which had given the pledge were often working 
double shifts and were adapting their machin- 
ery to spin the finer counts, which hitherto had 
been imported. 


IV 


I. Inp14 is difficult to understand, it 
is because her idealism belongs to her own 
tradition, while the heavier clay of human na- 
ture is of one texture the world over. Inex- 
tricably they mingle in this movement. Gandhi 
may have thought out these methods in order 
to brace the Indian character for freedom, but 
in fact all of them, save the “dry” campaign, 
have their roots in economic nationalism. India 
already enjoys a tariff which gives to her indus- 
tries a moderate degree of protection, even 
against British imports. But the cry is every- 
where for high protection, both to encourage 
existing and to foster new industries. 

In addition to the reasons of self-respect and 
wounded pride which all Indians have behind 
their nationalism, the growing industrial group, 
especially strong in Bombay, finds its account 
in a movement which boycotts foreign goods. 
These people may be conservatives by temper 
and interest; yet by generous gifts of money, 
and sometimes by taking personal risks, they 
support an agitation which may end by kindl- 
ing a revolutionary flame. Some of the wives 
and daughters of these Bombay millionaires 
have even gone to prison. 

This demand for protection has mass sup- 
port, because India suffers from chronic un- 
employment and grinding poverty among 
the educated class. To tens of thousands of 
young men no door opens as they leave school 
or college, and they are easily induced to be- 
lieve that if India controlled her own economic 
life, there would be room for them in her indus- 
tries or her banks, her railways or her public 
services — which may be true, though few of 
them have had a training which could fit them 
for productive work. 

This economic discontent has been increased 
by the recent action of the Indian Government 


in raising the exchange value of the rupee from 
one shilling fourpence to one shilling six. 
pence. Like Mr. Churchill’s raising of the 
sterling exchange, it had the effect of favoring 
the creditor and investing class, while it en. 
couraged imports and penalized exports. In 
short it favored, on the whole, British as 
against Indian interests. 

But one might continue indefinitely the 
catalogue of economic grievances which have 
ranged Indian capitalists and merchants almost 
solidly on the side of the Congress, in spite of 
the indescribable disturbance which its agita- 
tion has caused to the whole mechanism of 
credit and trade. They bow submissively to its 
decrees, even when it closes their mills and 
shops and virtually confiscates their stocks of 
imported goods, confident that the gains of the 
future will compensate for the losses of to-day. 

For background, this movement of economic 
discontent has the world depression. The cata- 
strophic drop in the prices of agricultural 
produce explains the wave of revolution which 
has swept over South America. It is shaking the 
British raj in India. The peasant has seen the 
value of his crops tumbling from one harvest 
to another to one half or a third. On the 
Ganges plain, wheat in three years has fallen 
from seven, through four, to two rupees per 
maund (eighty-two pounds). The jute grower of 
Bengal has had the same experience. The mad 
drop in the relative value of silver to gold mat- 
ters little to us, but in the Indian village it had 
wiped out credit, for it is on the security of 
silver ornaments that the Indian peasants bor- 
row. 

These simple villagers know nothing of world 
economics, but they have felt this earthquake, 
and they realize in a mood that varies from 
terror to anger that they will starve if they pay 
their rents and taxes. It is this which has sud- 
denly swung these silent, apathetic villages 
into politics, ranged them behind the Congress 
as its staunchest supporters, and nerved them 
in many districts to obey its summons to resist 
the taxgatherer. There, rather than in the 
towns, lurks the revolutionary threat of this 
movement. 

But the Indian village is a theme, dark with 
impending tragedy, which calls for a separate 
article. 


Next month, “The Indian Village Awakens,” by Mr. Braiisford 
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Yours for a Quick Rise 


Drawings by Donald McKay 


by ROBERT B. PARKER, JR. 


iene Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

I certainly was glad to get your first letter 
and read that heading — “Technical Set- 
back Paves Way for Resumption of Broad Up- 
ward Movement.” On account of being in the 
plumbing trade I don’t have much time to fol- 
low those things real close for myself. 

Well, I’ve sold my U. S. Steel perferred same 
as you advised and I’m sure expecting big 
things from that group you recommend if what 
you say about it is O.K., and I guess it is. I 
got ‘em a little cheaper than you said, too. 
Got International Harvester at 102, which 
looks pretty good to me with farmers going in 
for machinery the way they are. Then I picked 
up my Bethlehem at 95, and a little touch of 
Goodyear at 83. Int. Tel. came to me round 62 
and I surely plan to hold tight to that one. 

I guess that Allied Chemical you included is 
worth 306 all right, but my money don’t go 
far at those figures so I just doubled up con- 
siderable on Universal Electric — your “One 
stock of the season” choice. It cost me round 
80, the most of it, but as you say it’s an 
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electrical age and the ground’s barely scratched. 
Being round new houses quite a bit, I’ve had 
plenty of chance to see that there’s lots of 
electrical equipment going into buildings these 
days. Martha says she hopes stocks won’t lead 
me to look down on the plumbing business, 
cause a man ought to have a trade he tends to 
just the same whether he’s making lots of 
money other ways or not. 

I notice you say an investor ought to have 
only about 75 per cent of his funds in common 
stocks, but after reading what you print about 
your Ideal Investment Unit I figure you're 
just being extra conservative. Anyways I’ve 
put my whole funds into the Unit, with most 
especial emphasis on Universal Electric. If that 
ain’t good, then, as you say, nothing much in 
the country’s good and there’s no use living 
here. I don’t feel that way about it, so I’m just 
betting we’re going to be all right — same as 
we have been after every other panic. I guess 
if more people could see that Dow-Jones chart 
you print at the head of your letter there’d be 
a lot of others like me getting ready to ride 
up to prosperity on the new curve. Not much 
like the plumbing business, I tell Martha. 

Will close by saying that from what you say 
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“T’ve read over twice your last investment bulletin. . . 


about feeling free to use your Inquiry Depart- 
ment I know I am going to like your Service 
first rate. 
Yours for the New Era, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


May 19, 1930 


Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

I’m a little bit worried and so am taking 
your advice and coming right to you with my 
troubles. The plumbing business isn’t much to 
talk of this summer so I want to be mighty 
careful not to get into any trouble elsewhere. 
I guess you know what I mean. 

Well, since this Universal Electric started 
blowing out fuses about a week ago I’ve been 
looking into it a little for myself, and what 
I’ve found don’t please me none. So far’s I can 
see the thing’s been split so often these last few 
years that what I got now ain’t much more 
than kindling wood. I worked it out that if 
every family in the United States bought an 
electric flatiron it would add just about .oo1 
cents to what you call the per share earnings. 
That don’t look to me like it would cause any 
extended rise. Have you got any figures on 
this? 

I’ve read over twice your last Investment 
Bulletin but I can’t draw much comfort out of 
it except perhaps the idea that the rest of the 
world’s gone crazy. And that holds even if the 
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Broadguage barometer of business 
conditions does stand at 79201 — 
which you allow spells good 
weather ahead. You say not to be 
misled by the minor ripples of a 
great tide, but to go right ahead 
making commitments deliberately 
so as to face the next big up. 
swing with a line of favorable 
stocks picked up at bargain prices, 
Well, that’s just what I’ve been do. 
ing and I’ve got a line all right, 
but I’m not sure now that I’d face 
even the neighbor’s cat if I met it 
in my wife’s bird bath. You said 
in May to buy Universal Electric 
at 81 and I not only did that but I 
bought a bit since then a whole lot 
cheaper than you said, and now I don’t know 
whether it’s going to make much difference to 
me whether this turns out to be an electrical 
age or not. I guess, too, there’s going to bea 
good many other customers of yours as are 
going to be in about the same fix. Appears to 
me like you haven’t got that barometer of 
yours properly adjusted to sea level. 

For a fact I don’t understand very well what 
is going on, and it don’t clear the situation up 
none to have some blooming bank president 
getting up every other day to say he never saw 
things looking prettier. If that’s his condition 
then there’s no one can help him. Honestly I 
never been so nervous as I am right now. Every 
time I see Mussolini’s name on the front page 
of the paper I have an attack of chilblains. I 
see war big— and it ain’t no electrical war 
either. Then there’s wheat! “My God,” I think, 
“can’t they do something about wheat?” And 
they can’t. Seems as though I’d never been so. 
interested in farmers as I am right now. 

Don’t it strike you as pretty funny how 
tangled up things get? Here I hold a few shares 
of as sound a company as ever made a bulb, and 
yet I dassn’t hardly read the morning paper. 
This Universal Electric’s got itself twined 
round more things than any Stillson wrench 
ever got hold of. In fact since I took to follow- 
ing financial affairs myself it doesn’t seem like 
I had the peaceful moments I used to have. By 
Golly, I can’t even enjoy the weather any more. 
A spell of decent enough heat comes along and 
first thing I know I’m reading in one of these 
financial papers I take now that it’s gone and 
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dried up the retail trade. Nobody’s buying 
flatirons. It’s too hot. This is the first time I 
ever done any thinking along these lines and 
it’s sure got me fussed. 

I want you fellows to let me know right 
away what you honestly think — whether I’d 
better let go this Universal Electric or not. 

Yours for a New Outlook, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
June 12, 1930 


Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

This is to inform you that I just let go one 
item off your Ideal Investment Unit — to wit, 
Goodyear. Please make a memo of this on your 
records. 

Will say that I’m rather disappointed in 
some of your advice. Guess perhaps I’m a trifle 
upset but would appreciate it if you’d let me 
know at once (a) what’s wrong with the 
market, (b) if I'd better let go that Inter- 
national Telephone? I can’t afford to have my 
plumbing capital tied up indefinitely and if the 
world’s changed its mind about going in for 
telephones I want to know it. 

Yours for a Prompt Turning Point, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 
June 17, 1930 
P.S. Never mind answering that Universal 
Electric inquiry. It’s too late to sell it now. 


Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

I see by your current bulletin that you 
think liquidation has about run its course. 
I'll say I think so too, unless they’ve found 
something new in courses. You’re in consider- 
able error, though, when you say that what we 
need now is a period of stabilization. What we 
need now is a good robust rise — and we need 
it quick if my broker’s voice is to be trusted. 
He’s been acting none too civil considering all 
the idle money round. 

_ What gets me about this idle money is that 
it don’t seem to occur anywheres except in the 
papers. Anyway I wish you fellers wouldn’t 
make so much fuss about its being a great 
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prop. As a prop it strikes me as about the 
slimmest article ever employed for such a 
purpose. I wouldn’t swap a good 2 x 4 for it by 
a long shot. 

I’ve been doing some more thinking about 
this Universal Electric of yours. Now it’s‘in 
the low sixties you don’t seem never to have 
heard of it, and so I’ve been thrown more or 
less on my own resources. The way I figure it 
is that there’s something wrong at the top. 
What about that Board of Directors, anyway? 
Seems to me like they just spend their time 
knocking nickels off the price of bulbs. Wish 
you'd take this up in your next letter. 

And I don’t see, either, why you’re so kind of 
scared about these big market plungers. From 
all I’ve observed they’re the only ones that 
really know what’s going on. They have what 
you might call their ears to the ground. I’ve 
been puzzled enough to know why you keep 
advising us not to follow these spectacular 
figures. You ain’t suggesting opposing them, 
are you? Lets have something a little clearer 
from you on this. 

What I really wrote to tell you was aibit 
about the automobile trade. In your next to 
last bulletin you gave some mighty interesting 
statistics about the ultimate effect of withheld 
demand. Well, so’s you can revise your figures 
a mite I’m writing to let you know that if this 
market don’t go up soon my demand for a new 
car is going to be withheld about five years. 

Yours for Confidence and a Quick Rise, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


Fune 21, 1930 


Broadguage Sirs: 
Your report on International Telephone at 
hand. I don’t see much sense in any of it except 
where you say if I have it conservatively mar- 
gined it would ap- 
pear judicious not 
to sacrifice it at 
these levels. My 
answer is that I’m 
letting her go. 
Please make a 
note of this in 
your records. 
Milton T. Tufts, 
Plumber 


Fune 30 








Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

Have you seen that Universal Electric is 
back in the seventies? Shall I sell now? In 
answering this question please don’t use the 
word technical. It don’t mean much even when 
it’s used right, and you ain’t used it right more 
than twice. And don’t you tell me again how 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Baker and Mr. Morgan 
made their money. It’s no concern of mine. 
Also I got a chart of the Dow-Jones averages 
pasted up right over the sink, so you don’t 
need to go hammering about them in every 
bulletin as if you had discovered a Moses in 
the bullrushes. I know just about as soon as 
you do when they’ve broken through to new 
tops, and a whole lot sooner when they’ve 
broken to new bottoms. My broker has special 
channels of information on new bottoms and 
keeps me posted. 

What you want to do is just stick to facts 
and pump out information so’s we'll know how 
things are looking for the Ideal Investment 
Unit. I notice you’ve added American and 
Foreign Power. Looks kind of high to me, but 
I suppose as you say it’ll discount improvement 
abroad a long way ahead. I can’t take on any, 
though, cause I got all this Universal Electric. 
I guess that'll discount improvement a long 
way ahead, too. What do you think? 

Things seem to be pretty quiet now. You say 
the market’s receiving support, and I guess 
for once you got it right. Will you let me know 
right away if the big men have begun buying 
yet? That would strike me as something like 
information and I’d be more than grateful for 
the advice. 

Can you give me any good way of figuring 
margin quickly? My broker knows a way but I 
don’t want to ask him. I can keep it straight 
till stocks start moving and then I get all 
balled up. 

What you say about the building situation 
is real cheering, but I ain’t noticed no pickup 
round Lunenburg yet. In this locality the 
plumbing tradeis what you might call dor- 
mant. 

By the way, I read your joke about every 
customer’s making sure of his broker’s solvency. 
It made me pretty mad. I want to say to you 
right now that with your record so far you’re 


in no position to be getting humorous. It’s 
not my broker’s solvency that’s bothering me 
and you want to keep that in mind. 

Can you tell me where I can trade in wheat? 
If I ever cut loose from this Universal Electric 
I want to buy some wheat. This may be an 
electrical age but what I say is that you can’t 
go back of wheat. Bread’s going to stay bread 
for some little time, whereas no one seems to 
know for sure about bulbs. I see where there’s 
talk of going back to gas. 

My wife Martha’s growing kind of spiteful 
about your letters. Can’t you put them in a 
plain envelope after this? It ain’t going to 
do my plumbing business no good to have the 
whole community know I’m in stocks. 

Yours for the Creeping Advance, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


uly 17, 1930 


Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

Been up-country visiting relatives and I’ve 
only just come to and seen what’s happening to 
my Ideal Investment Unit. Martha says | 
oughtn’t to have gone away, but I guess my 


being here wouldn’t have exerted no particular . 


restraint on these short fellows that are un- 
dermining the country. Hanging’s the thing for 
them, and after reading your most recent 
contribution to statistics I’m about convinced 
it’s the thing for you, too. The market looks 
kind of “tired” to you! Tired? It’s ready to 
drop! 

Listen, I sent you fifty bucks to let you 
help me make money faster than I could in the 
plumbing trade. Well, you haven’t; but you’ve 
nearly ruined my plumbing business. Jobs are 
scarce enough round here as it is, but I figure 
they’re going to be somewhat scarcer if my 
broker keeps tying up the local telephone ex- 
change from ten to three in order to announce 
new bottoms to me. Aside from that, this Ideal 
Unit you dug up has got my capital so confused 
that I couldn’t take on a real job now if it 
was offered me. 

Did you see in to-day’s paper where some 
informed circles are figuring that Universal 
Electric will earn approximately forty-three 
cents a share this quarter? If they were 4 
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little bit better informed I should think they’d 
keep quiet about it. It’s hardly the sort of stuff 
I’d pick to broadcast over the radio if I was 
aiming to restore confidence! 

Speaking of the electrical age, I want to say 
that it is not functioning any too smooth 
out on these country lines round Lunenburg. 
We bought an electric range last month when 
it looked like Universal Electric was headed up, 
and my wife Martha says there’s just about 
enough current reaches us to dry off the sauce- 
pans. She says there ain’t no cookbook she’s 
ever seen that takes 
any account of the time 
it requires to cook 
things on this range. 
She allows two hours 
for potatoes, and if the 
neighbors turn on their 
washing machine she 
makes it three. So I 
guess the electrical age 
will be confined to the 
cities for a while yet. 
Which don’t make it 
look so good for me. 

Well, I suppose I 
sound sort of pessi- 
mistic, but the fact is I’ve about made up 
my mind not to get discouraged. It looks 
like we were in for a bit of depression, and 
that’s all there is to it. Guess I’m lucky to have 
hold of a good depression-proof stock. It may 
go off a little, as you say, but I’m not going to 
pay any attention to that. I’m just going to sit 
tight and let others do the worrying. 

Yours for a Short Depression, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 
September 25, 1930 
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Broadguage Investment Service 
New York City 


Sirs: 

“Liquidate all securities! Maintain strong 
cash position to take advantage of imminent 
sharp break which will establish year’s lows”! 
What's all this you say? What you done about 
that Ideal Investment Unit? What you done 
about Universal Electric — your “One stock of 
the season” choice? 


Strong cash position, indeed! If I liquidate 
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“I guess the electrical age will be confined to the cities.” 


this choice stock I ain’t going to have enough 
liquid to fill a small thimble. I won’t be main- 
taining any strong cash position either, as I 
should think you might know if you had the 
brains of a rabbit. I’m going to be right out 
on the street looking for someone to take a 
second mortgage on the home! At that I guess 
I’m lucky to have a home. Notice that you’ve 
been talking considerable lately about these 
big companies taking advantage of easy money 
to simplify their capital structures, and I want 
to say that they aren’t the only ones. I’ve done 
it, too, and done it 
without recourse to any 
easy money. Bankrupt- 
cy’s going to be quick 
and clear-cut when it 
comes, and I put the 
date along about the 
last of next week unless 
some mighty signifi- 
cant news puts in an 
appearance. 

Speaking of that, I 
never saw anyone but 
Martha who was so 
cussed about news as 
this stock market of 
yours is. It gives me the jidders. I remember 
the period not so far back when every time Mr. 
Mellon spoke about the weather the boys gave 
a hurrah, said the country was sound as hell, 
and whooped them up another ten points. 
Even when Mr. Coolidge said things looked 
good to him, it didn’t bother no one. The boys 
just continued talking about the country’s be- 
ing sound, and went out and bought a Cadillac 
or built a house full of good copper plumbing. 

Well, what they do now when one of these 
industrial giants ventures a word ain’t alto- 
gether courteous. In fact I’ve been figuring 
lately that if we could muzzle all these boy 
bankers who want to make after-dinner 
speeches it might prove a pretty good thing for 
this common stock era. You notice Mr. Mel- 
lon’s keeping mighty quiet these days and 
letting Mr. Hoover do all the talking. I guess 
Mr. Mellon’s not the kind that does much 
estimating. Some day he’ll come out with an 
announcement that according to his judgment 
the corner’s been turned — and you can put it 
right down in your bulletin then that it bas 
been turned. I hold a good deal of respect for 
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that man. If he ran a Service I’m one of the 
fellows that would be taking it instead of yours. 

Well, I didn’t set out to write you no chatty 
letter. I set out to send you a copy of that first 
bulletin of yours in case you’ve forgot it. You 
take a good look at ’em — your “Stocks With 
Especially Bright Futures.” Let me tell you 
they’ve got pasts as well as futures now. And 
it don’t save you none to have thrown in that 
caution about being prepared for wide price 
fluctuations. Nothing but preparation for 
an earthquake would have allowed a man to 
carry that list down the artesian well it’s 
found. If those were attractive levels then 
I’m a Professor of Metallurgy. 

While I’m about it, I want to tell you gents 
just one other thing. When my subscription 
runs out this coming month don’t you waste 
any postage sending me renewal blanks. What 
I think of you birds can’t go through the mails. 
It ought to be spoke direct. So until one of you 
cares to call on me in person I’m just saying, 

Good-by. 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
Lunenburg, Mass. 
October 22, 1930 


New York City 
November 15, 1930 
Mr. Milton T. Tufts Plumber, Esq. 


Lunenburg, Mass. 


Dear Customer: 

We note with regret that you have not re- 
newed your subscription to our Service. It is 
always a disappointment to lose old clients, 
and so we are enclosing a stamped envelope 
and asking you to sit right down and let us 
know why you have not accepted our generous 
renewal offer. 

This is no time for any man in the market 
to be without professional counsel. Remember 
that it was by never becoming discouraged that 
Mr. Baker won his way to the top. It was by 
statistics that Mr. Mellon amassed one of the 
great fortunes of America. It was only after 
years of hardship that Mr. Morgan, by coura- 
geously adhering to expert advice, made the 
market his footstool. Will you now, at the very 
moment of opportunity, foolishly turn aside 
from the paths these men followed? 

Right now is the time to act! The great de- 
cline we so accurately forecast has run its 
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course. When others were proclaiming every. 
thing rosy we said “Sell.” See Bulletin 2X27, 
Now, when everyone is despairing, we counsel 
cheer. The time has arrived for a re-appraisal 
of the situation. Our new Ideal Investment 
Unit No. 3 is ready for the mail. After weeks of 
patient research we have selected the cream of 
the list. Within six months an investment in 
this Unit should have doubled — perhaps 
trebled. 

Won’t you let us send you this stupendous 
list? 

Yours for Big Profits, 
Broadguage Investment Service 


Lunenburg, Mass. 

November 18, 1930 
Broadguage Investment Service ~ 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

The last time I wrote you I wasn’t figuring 
on resuming any relations with your organiza- 
tion either past or future. As it happens, how- 
ever, things have turned out rather more 
handsome for me than I had any reason to ex- 
pect. First place I discovered when I went to 
let Universal Electric go in the last break that 
my broker had somewhat anticipated my ad- 
vices to him — an operation on his part which 
appears to have left me maintaining a moderate 
cash position. Aside from that, a more or less 
neglected uncle has just recently succumbed to 
the Inevitable and left me executor of his 
estate. It’s a tidy little sum, and being executor 
puts it right where I can make use of it without 
any legal delays. 

Well, I’ve read your offer and I’d certainly 
like to come back the way Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Morgan did. I guess if they did, I can; espe- 
cially now my uncle’s died. Like as not they 
had uncles too. At any rate you send along 
your Ideal Investment Unit No. 3 and I'll look 
her over. Part of my money being trust funds, 
I won’t promise to take on all of it, but I'll 
make some sort of selection and let you know 
right away so as you can keep me posted. 

In passing will say that I don’t quite see 
how you figure you forecast the big decline but 
I guess it’s something technical. I want you 
to be a little plainer with me in the future, 
because I don’t understand everything you say 
in those bulletins. Now make a memo of thi 
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and don’t leave me groping round again. Since 
your bulletins stopped coming I haven’t 
known what to think. I read the daily financial 
column in the Boston paper but don’t seem to 
draw much out of it except the advice to stand 
on the sidelines until the course of the market 
can be more clearly determined. How that pro- 
cedure is going to land me up beside Baker and 
Morgan is somewhat of a puzzle to me. 

Well, I’m certainly looking forward to hav- 
ing your bulletins again. Keep on using the 
plain unmarked envelopes same as you did 
before. Enclosed you’ll find a money order for 
the fifty bucks, and by next day I’ll be looking 
for that Ideal Investment Unit No. 3. 

Yours for the Quick Comeback, 
Milton T. Tufts, Plumber 
P.S. Please note that the name is Tufts — not 
Plumber. 


New York City 
November 23, 1930 
Mr. Milton T. Tufts Plumber, Esq. 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


Dear Client: 
We’re mighty glad you decided to join up 
with us again. Let us assure you once more that 
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we mean to do our best to merit your confi- 
dence. 

There has proved to be such a demand for 
our Ideal Investment Unit No. 3 bulletin that 
temporarily we are out of them. We shall mail 
you one directly the next printing is off the 
press. 

In the meantime we will give you the 
Unit so that you may take quick advantage of 
the opportunity. We have adopted a new 
method on this occasion. Instead of scattering 
our forces all over the list we have concentrated 
our efforts on picking the ove stock most likely 
to share to the full the prosperity ahead. We 
looked first for a depression-proof stock. 
Satisfied on that point, we looked for a stock 
that faced unlimited expansion in the event 
of happier times. Every item was scrupulously 
investigated — from management to treasury 
position, from gross to net. We feel com- 
petently satisfied, therefore, that what we now 
offer you is the very best that untiring research 
and long years of experience in guaging the 
market’s pulse can disclose. 

That stock, Mr. Tufts Plumber, is Universal 
Electric! 

Yours for the Electrical Age, 
Broadguage Investment Service 


“Send along your Ideal Investment Unit No. 3 and I'll look ber over.” 
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Motormania 


Drawings by Barney Tobey 


by RODNEY GILBERT 


~ 

te, OMEWHAT less than a year ago I stood 
on the deck of a British freighter coming up 
Delaware Bay and looked, for the first time in 
nineteen years, upon an American landscape. 
As scenery it was not so impressive as my last 
view of these United States over the taffrail 
of a barkentine out of San Francisco, but I was 
naturally interested in studying every feature 
of the low shore line for assurances that I was 
not coming home to a land changed beyond 
recognition. 

It all seemed familiar enough, until I looked 
more closely through my binoculars. Across the 
undulations of green and gold farmland 
stretched a gleaming white ban, upon which 
scurried two endless files of glistening things 
like beetles, running nose to tail. I was not 
long, of course, in identifying the white band 
as a concrete road and the objects on it as 
motor vehicles of various sorts. I had played 
a lot with automobiles in roadless quarters of 
Asia and there are reasonably good roads 
everywhere in Europe. But this was my first 
glimpse of the stupendous traffic on our flaw- 
less roads; and, for some reason, I had an 
intuitive feeling on the spot that the poor man’s 
car, of which I had heard and read a good deal, 
was one of the few American novelties that was 
going to give me more than momentary food 
for thought. 

In this I was right, for I am sure now that 
few innovations in history have had a more 
conspicuous influence upon a nation’s stand- 
ards, upon a whole people’s ideas of what is 
worth while in life, than the cheap car has had 
_upon America’s scale of values — and have yet 
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contributed so little to real progress. At the 
outset I was too delighted in the absence of 
dumbfounding changes in either land or people 
to try to account for it. Then I was a little 
perplexed to find how small an advance in the 
standard of living had been made by our highly 
advertised prosperity, apart from the changes 
directly attributable to the car. 

It began to seem as if the great body of the 
salaried and wage-earning people, with much 
more money to spend and more leisure, were 
lavishing practically all of their spare money 
and spare time on extravagances of no great 
cultural value inspired by the automobile. 
Even in the modern environment of the farmer, 
with all his time-saving machinery, it was hard 
to find anything except the car that had 
materially altered his outlook on life; and it 
was disturbing to discover that the most de- 
cided innovation was a mania for purposeless, 
profitless “ripping and gadding,” as the few 
who disapproved described it. 7 

While I was at once interested in trying to 
determine for myself whether or not the returns 
— in wealth, health, or happiness — upon the 
huge investment in automobiles and roads 
justified the outlay, I was soon to discover that 
no one else doubted it. There was no question 
in anyone’s mind that the American people 
were blessed in the possession of 23,000,000 
automobiles as by no other endowment in theif 
history. Everywhere it was taken for granted 
that the more good roads there were the better, 
whether they led anywhere or not, the mort 
cars per capita the better, and the more mileage 
per car, on whatsoever errand, the better 
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These, it was impressed upon me, were now as- 
sumptions in the national philosophy so nearly 
axiomatic that I could not challenge any one 
of them without challenging the whole Ameri- 
can theorem. This I doubted, and I have been 
adding to my doubt ever since. 


THE CRAZE FOR CARS 


a VERY SHORTLY suspected that there 
was a big element of hokum in the gospel of 
the motor-minded, put there and most adroitly 
fostered by the commercial propagandist. 
When I raised this issue with friends, when I 
suggested that a high percentage of car owners 
did not purchase automobiles because they felt 
any real need for them but because the very 
American air was saturated with the idea that 
aman ought towant a car, as he ought to want 
promotion, children, an education, or public 
esteem, the point was readily conceded. Ad- 
vertising, it was admitted, had undoubtedly 
created motor-mindedness, and the commer- 
cial propagandist continued to be the high 
priest of the cult; but was not that enormously 
to the credit of advertising? The men who had 
persuaded the clerk, the factory hand, the day 
laborer, the farmer, the schoolboy, and the 
housebound nonagenarian that each ought to 
want a car and had as much right to one as the 
busy rich or the idle rich — and that the desire 
for a car was a noble aspiration, worthy of any 
sacrifice — had done the nation heroic service. 

I was astonished to find, as time went on, 
that no one ever challenged the assumption, in 
both commercial and political propaganda, 
that the possession of an automobile was a 
certain index to prosperity and social well- 
being, when it was very obviously an index to 
neither. Even in the prohibitionist’s publicity, 
I discovered, it was taken for granted that 
there could not be much wrong with a man, 
materially or spiritually, who owned a motor 
car, while the household that lacked one was 
under suspicion. This is distinctly implied when 
the prohibitionist says, as he does so often: 
“Behold the tens of thousands who once 
squandered everything above a bare sub- 
sistence in the saloon but now have cars and 
radio sets!” 

It amazed me to find that no one ever 
thought to ask, in reply, whether the tee- 
totaler’s family now has a bare subsistence left 
when installments on the car and radio are 
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paid. No one ever suggests that tens of thou- 
sands whv used to spend nickels on beer now 
spend dollars on “hooch” and yet have the car 
and the radio. No one calls attention to the tens 
of thousands of families that have a mortgage 
on the house, a hole in the roof, lamps instead 
of electricity, a tin washbasin instead of a 
bathtub, several children in a factory instead of 
in school, that nevertheless contrive to have a 
still in the cellar, a radio in the parlor, and a 
car — or two, or three — in the shed. 

No one dreams of granting for argument’s 
sake that the money which once went for beer 
now goes for gasoline, and of asking then if it 
really is not a change to a less profitable form 
of dissipation. No one suggests, even in a 
sporting spirit as a subject for debate, that 
gasoline stimulates more extravagance and 
waste, with as little return in real happiness, 
than alcohol ever did. There seem to be no 
heretics in the whole, broad land to hint that 
the automobile perhaps kills more, maims 
more, bankrupts more homes, promotes or 
abets more crime, fills more courts, keeps more 
boys out of school, takes more people away 
from books, keeps more out of church, and 
corrupts more girls than beer ever did. 

Although this is no place for statistics and 
it is better to get on with the argument, it may 
be worth noting parenthetically that while the 
deaths from alcoholism in the United States 
rose from 2,198 in 1918 to 4,267 in 1928, the 
total number for the ten-year period did not 
exceed thirty thousand; but the number of 
persons killed in motor cars or by them in the 
year 1930 alone was 32,500. During the five 
years prior to prohibition the average annual 





toll taken by alcoholism in New York City 
was 585, but in 1929 automobile accidents 
accounted for 1,344 deaths in the streets of 
that metropolis. 

There may or may not be figures and facts 
to support the other contentions suggested 
above; but I am not advancing them as my be- 
liefs. I only know that if any other American 
institution figured as largely in the daily 
calamity and crime news as the automobile 
does, the number of publicists who would rise 
up and denounce it on the grounds that I have 
suggested would be legion. So I marveled, 
shortly after I returned to this country, and 
have not ceased to marvel, at the effective ban 
which the high priests of motor-mindedness 
have put upon all criticism of the automobile 
and of the staggering sums spent on roads, 
while the meekness with which our vociferous 
reformers hold their tongues under this ban is 
a matter for still greater wonderment. 

Prompted more by this nation-wide com- 
placency than by anything else, I have looked 
thoughtfully into the conditions of automobile 
operation by the people immediately about me, 
only to find less reason than I supposed to be- 
lieve that the car has an influence upon the 
individual, family, or social life of the Ameri- 
can people which justifies the high esteem 
that they lavish upon it. It is my conclusion 
that the average American saves or goes into 
debt to buy an automobile because it has been 
made by propaganda an index to well-being, 
almost to respectability; while, when he has 
become addicted to its use, it serves much the 
same ends in his life as an intoxicant, furnish- 
ing much the same kind of an escape from te- 
dium, worry, or nervous strain as potent 
beverages. 


Two CARS — BUT NO BATHTUB 


EFORE GOING further I had better 
make it clear that I am not concerned with the 
part played by the commercial truck and the 
public service vehicle in American life. Neither 
am I interested, one way or another, in the 
car, or fleet of cars, kept by the wealthy man 
to whom their purchase and upkeep mean no 
more than the purchase and repairs on a bicycle 
would mean to a steadily employed mechanic. 
What I have come to question, however, is the 
right of a man of small income to an automobile 
which contributes nothing to his livelihood 


and which he cannot use for his own or his 
family’s pleasure without robbing himself ang 
them of both material and spiritual comforts 
which, in this year of grace, ought to be es. 
sential to a high standard of living. And when 
I speak of his “right” I use the word in the 
same sense in which I might speak of the same 
man’s right to a summer home in the Adi. 
rondacks, a box at the opera, an annual trip to 
Europe, a diamond tiara for his lady, or 
Persian prayer rugs for the parlor, any of which 
he might conceivably have if he were reckless 
enough of his credit and cared to reduce his liv. 
ing in other respects to an Oriental standard. 
The community in which I have made my 
“study,” if I may call it that, perhaps is not 
America in microcosm, for it lacks both the 
very rich and the very poor of the great cities; 
but it is a typically American village, and I am 
convinced after wandering across several 
eastern states that its motoring habits are 
those of what we might call the “comfortably 
poor” throughout the Atlantic seaboard. It isa 
village of fifty-three households, with a total 
fixed population of 182 persons. The heads of 
all but a few families are skilled or unskilled 
laborers, small merchants or small 
farmers. The average income 
of twenty-four of these 
fifty-three households 
is perhaps a 
little over 
twelve 
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hundred dollars a year, but in most of these 
there is more than one worker. The average for 
the remaining twenty-nine families is so far 
below this figure that for the village the yearly 
family income is reckoned at about one 
thousand dollars. 

Yet, besides a few trucks and tractors, these 
fifty-three households own and put to lively 
local use fifty-two automobiles. There are no 
high-priced cars in the community, but the 
capital investment in the village fleet is about 
forty thousand dollars, or four-fifths of the 
village’s annual income. According to the most 
modest figures that I can assemble, this village 
fleet consumes — for interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation, upkeep, operation, and 
license fees — the earnings of the whole com- 
munity for more than three months out of 
every year. Considerably more than a quarter 
of all income is spent directly on motoring, 
without taking account of township road taxes. 
And to what profit or advantage? 

First comes the material advantage. 
Thanks to the increase in the number of 


privately owned cars, inter-village bus services 
have all but gone out of business throughout 
this district, while railways and rural trolley 
lines are curtailing their passenger accommoda- 
tions. Even under these conditions not more 
than seven automobiles in this village are 
essential to their owners’ pursuit of a living or 
contribute more than a few dollars a year to 
their earnings. All but two of these people — a 
crippled county official and a doctor — would 
be as well served by a bicycle, or at best a 
motor cycle. Three cars perhaps are owned by 
families that can keep them as luxuries, with- 
out depriving themselves of any essential 
comfort. 

But at least forty out of fifty-odd cars are 
extravagances which impose a heavy drain 
upon their owners, so heavy that the majority 
have to deny themselves actual necessities as 


" Well as comforts to buy and run them. Electric 


light costs no family over two dollars a month, 
yet there are car-owning families here, always 


“ripping and gadding,” confessedly too poor 
to wire their houses. Twenty-nine out of fifty- 
three families have neither bathtubs nor mod- 
ern sanitation. It is not that they value these 
things less but that they want the car more. 
Four households without tubs or sanitation 
own three cars each. Seven such have two cars 
each. One family in a total wreck of a house, 
without electricity or any other modern 
convenience, owns four cars and keeps them all 
humming. 

During the past ten years this village has 
sent one boy to college, put eleven children 
in high school (of whom eight finished), and 
has sent one girl to business college. I have 
no figures on the previous decade, but the 
elders admit that there was much more school- 
ing then. It is particularly significant that 
more boys used to go to technical schools and 
girls to business colleges. The first reason for 
the falling off is that the parents cannot now 
afford to keep their children in school and dress 
them respectably after they have reached a 
wage-earning age. Motoring comes too high 
and comes first. The second reason is that 
boys, if not girls, are unwilling to go to school 
when big enough to earn good day wages. 
They are unwilling to devote three or four 
years to an apprenticeship. At high school age 
they are hankering after and clamoring for a 
car, as the last generation did for a bicycle. 
So, as soon as they can escape from the grade 
schools, they want work in a factory, or day 
labor on the roads where a well-grown boy can 
earn a man’s wages, to save toward the initial 
payment on an automobile. 

Some parents protest lamely and weakly that 
the boy who forfeits his training for life will 
probably be nothing but a “hired hand” the 
rest of his days; but such protests are half- 
hearted. In the first place the automotive 
parents are spenders and they are relieved to 
have the boy earn his own clothes and pay a 
few dollars board. Then they have such full 
sympathy with his ambition to have his own 
car, and are so glad to be done with his im- 
portunities for the use of theirs, that their 
arguments in favor of schooling or an ap- 
prenticeship lack the ring of sincerity. It is a 
common saying among mothers in this village 
that the boy who does not own his own car at 
twenty-one does not amount to much. 


If the parents judge the youths of the 
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community by such standards, it is perhaps 
superfluous to say what the girls think of a boy 
without a car good enough to set off the clothes 
into which they put all their earnings. The 
modern candidate for a young girl’s affections 
(with a motor car to keep and day labor to 
rely on, his aspirations to her hand are not so 
clear) comes for her in his roadster and whisks 
her away in it. Parents complain querulously 
that they never know where their girls are, 
or what is going to happen to them next. They 
feel certain that they are not behaving as 
decorously as they would if they were receiving 
their young men at home. 

They lament the fact that all this “ripping” 
leads so slowly toward matrimony. The men at 
thirty earn little more 
than they earned at 
eighteen and have as 
few prospects of ever 
being able to keep any- 
thing decently but a 
car. The more atten- 
tion a girl elicits from a 
motor-minded suitor, 
the less able is he to 
provide a home for her; 
and the girl does not 
press matters, because 
she prefers the clothes, 
the “‘gadding,”’ and 
the festivities to mar- 
riage. In ten years fif- 
teen girls have married 
out of this village, and 
many alliances were 
arranged by parental conferences to meet an 
emergency. Quite often the emergency arises 
and the parental conference comes to nothing, 
because the young man whom the girl is at last 
willing to marry protests that she went riding 
in many roadsters besides his. 

To come back to the elders, I have pointed 
out that forty out of fifty-odd automobiles in 
this village are justified neither by the business 
needs nor by the incomes of their drivers. With 
the possible exception of the radio, they repre- 
sent the only real luxury to which their owners 
dare to aspire. Otherwise, despite bigger in- 
comes, the standard of living is not a whit 
higher than it was twenty years ago. The 
houses of car owners are as bare, ugly, and 
uncomfortable, often as unsanitary, as were 
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those of their grandparents. Their social and 
cultural life is even more barren than it used to 
be, because they are almost solely devoted to 
“padding” and have neither thought nor time 
for anything else. No one from this village ever 
uses the automobile to go to a lecture, a 
concert, or a play. Shopping, the movies, and 
permanent waves are the three standard ex. 
cuses for going to town. 

The taste displayed in architecture and 
domestic furniture is far ghastlier than it 
ever was. There are only three households in 
which anything is read besides newspaper 
headlines and, rarely, a rubbishy novel. Two of 
these are without cars. The rising generation 
has little home life, sees no reading done, has 
little education, and 
therefore has neither 
the taste nor the time 
for the absorption of 
even the most rudi- 
mentary culture. The 
elders and youngsters 
alike attend every pos- 
sible festivity within a 
thirty mile radius 
where they can mix 
with a crowd and spend 
money, so they cannot 
even contemplate using 
their cars for scenic or 
educational tours. 
When a car owner is 
inspired to see some- 
thing of the larger 
world, he goes in spite 
of the car and not in it, for he leaves the 
expensive luxury at home and joins a bus tout. 

As I look upon the life about me with an 
un-American detachment, I cannot escape the - 
conviction that motor-mindedness imposes an 
inordinately heavy burden upon a relatively 
poor community and adds pathetically little to 
such enjoyment of life as a higher civilization 
is generally supposed to yield. From what | 
have seen elsewhere, on my own limited “gad- 
dings,” I am coming to believe that the benefits 
derived from motoring, highly advertised to 
justify the tremendous cost of roads and traffic 
control, are vastly overrated. 

As an inducement to take the sun and aif, 
for instance, the car is rapidly ceasing t0 
function at all. It is a rare sight on a crowd 
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highway, in any weather, to see a touring car 
with the top down. The motorist now wants 
protection against glare, dust, and drafts in 
summer and demands a heated conveyance 
in winter, so the national preference is ob- 
viously for tightly closed glassed boxes. Farm- 
ers, who lead open air lives, grumble bitterly 
if they have to ride in an open car; and the 
poor man’s wife wants to lie back in something 
that smacks of parlor car luxury and coziness 
in keeping with the cost of the thing. The 
cheap machine used to carry its owners to 
woodland picnics. The ubiquitous hot-dog 
stand and road house are monuments to the 
gradual demise of that idea. Motoring as an aid 
to health is much nearer being a thing of the 
past than the Saturday night bath. 

The automobile, it used to be said, stimu- 
lates an interest in mechanical things and 
caters to the spirit of adventure. There may 
have been a time when it did both, but the 
American motorist is now highly displeased if 
it does either. The average man now makes far 
less effort to doctor his car than he 
does to doctor his own person. He 
relies almost entirely on the con- 
venient garage. He never puts in 
gasoline, oil, or water, or .pumps 
up a tire. He will not soil his 
hands and clothes in roadside 
repairs. If he has trouble, he draws 
up at the side of the road and asks 
the next man who passes to send 
help from the nearest garage. A 
man who earns his living with his 
hands would as soon try to half- 
sole his shoes as put asbestos pack- 
ing in his water pump. I know two 
ardent motorists, each of whom 
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has had his car several years, who 

have not seen their engines since 

the salesman made a perfunctory 

display of them. I recently asked a 

friend how often he had to put 

| water in his battery. He was not 

quite sure where his battery was. 

i} It would be as cruel to start the 

| average American motorist on a 

“ee six hundred mile run across the 

Gobi desert, let us say, in an 
automobile as on a camel. 

As for adventure, there is not 
one American car owner out of a 
hundred who does not devote much earnest 
thought to escaping all chance of it. The sport 
of hunting difficulties to overcome with a car, 
of exploring byways where the going is bound 
to be bad and the traffic light, would be con- 
sidered a fool’s diversion by this American 
generation. The pleasure of motoring, to the 
American car owner, now means one thing 
only — the swiftest and least eventful running 
on the best possible road. Tell a friend that 
you know of a forgotten old wagon track over a 
mountain, boggy in spots, caved in here and 
there, and without bridges over some of the 
streams, but commanding some new views over 
picturesque country. Then suggest that it 
would be great sport to try to get over it in a 
car. He is aghast. He protests that he would 
wreck his car; and probably he would, for he is 
wholly inexperienced in such driving. 

His one idea when he sets out, after noting 
all the red lines on his road map and ignoring 
the black ones, is to get off dirt roads on to 
tar roads, then off tar roads onto a cement 
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highway, join the endless nose-to-tail proces- 
sion, and “let her out.” He will reject a sug- 
gestion to see some reputedly charming wooded 
country, because he has heard that one cannot 
comfortably do more than fifteen miles an hour 
on the roads through it. With time on his 
hands and no objective, he chooses instead to 
follow a strip of glaring cement through flat 
country, adorned chiefly by billboards and 
home-brew emporiums, and through the con- 
gested traffic of a dozen cities, doing forty miles 
an hour with his tense vision focused on the 
spare tire immediately ahead. 

One day a bevy of college students in a tour- 
ing car laden with camping gear — a party out 
for motoring adventure presumably — stopped 
in our village street and asked a group of the 
local yeomanry the way to the other village. 
Our natives not only told them about a dirt 
road thither, less than two miles long, but also 
told of its flaws — hollows the size of a soup 
plate and a stone here and there the size of 
one’s fist. By doing five miles to the westward 
on our tarred highway, they advised, and by 
coming back five miles on the other highway 
eastward, the adventurers could run on a 
paved surface all the way. The college boys 
consulted among themselves and agreed unan- 
imously to do the ten miles. So does the gas 
engine foster the pioneer spirit. 

How exasperating this form of motor- 
mindedness can be, no one can appreciate as 
the pedestrian does when he has been sent miles 
out of his true course by rustics, now accus- 
tomed to travel by car, so that he may have the 
advantage of dodging traffic on hot, hard, tree- 
less highways, instead of following the shady 
but now forgotten country roads. Not long ago, 
when I was on a hike and was most obviously a 
pedestrian, an old farmer who was wielding a 
scythe in a meadow told me in all solemnity 
not to take a direct road over a range of hills, 
because a freshet had washed gullies in the road 
surface and “there was a party busted his back 
axle up there last week.” 

Now the substance of all these ponderous 
observations is that a very big proportion of 
the running to and fro on wheels which the 
“comfortably poor” American people do yields 
them nothing but a certain limited, circum- 
scribed kind of satisfaction for which they pay 
a perfectly exorbitant price. I have made it 
appear that the first element in this satisfaction 
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is that derived from keeping up appearances, 
from complying with a rule laid down by com. 
mercial advertising. The average American 
feels that he owes it just as much to his family 
and himself to own a car as to have a Sunday 
suit of clothes. The second and greater element 
in this satisfaction is found in the escape from 
care or a dull routine. 

In modern America, esthetics, concern for 
health, the pursuit of culture, and the love of 
encountering obstacles and of overcoming 
them which we call adventure are very small 
elements in the motorist’s pleasure. It appears 
indeed that the biggest element in his enjoy- 
ment is nothing but exhilaration, and that a 
huge percentage of the automobiles in use in 
this country serve the one purpose of an in- 
toxicant and no other. In fact there are two 
ways only in which the automobile differs con- 
spicuously from the form of stimulant which is 
now theoretically prohibited. The first is that 
the woman of the house fully shares in the 
man’s enjoyment of the car and therefore en- 
dorses the extravagances that it entails as 
strongly as she used to resent his selfish search 
for uplift in the saloon. The second is that the 
automobile is a much heavier drain upon the 
finances of the average “comfortably poor” 
family than the saloon ever was. 

Some day, not so far off perhaps, economic 
conditions in this country may call for an 
appraisal of the value of the automobile on the 
basis of the part that it actually plays in the 
life of the masses of the people; and when that 
begins I foresee that the justification of the 
car will be a matter for as futile a controversy, 
over as long a period of years, as prohibition 
has already been. I have a feeling that the 
present industrial slump is bringing us to the 
eve of a campaign for “temperance” and 
“moderation” in motor-mindedness which the 
priesthood of the cult will combat with great 
fury. But that campaign cannot be intelligently 
launched until some voice that speaks with 
authority challenges the fallacy that the 
automobile is an index to prosperity or a clue 
to our standard of living. We shall not have a 
glimmer of understanding of what a car is really 
worth to us, or of our right to own and operate 
such a fascinating contraption, until we are 
ready to admit to one another that, for most of 
us, it is just an outrageously expensive form of 
stimulant. 
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The Onward March 
of Repeal 


by FABIAN 


Wraex THE EIGHTEENTH Amendment 
became a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, eleven years ago, it was the universal 
belief among its supporters, and the almost 
universal belief among its opponents, that the 
question was settled for good and all. For sev- 
eral years after that, only a few voices were 
raised for its repeal. Much fault was found with 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act, but the 
most that anybody — with those few excep- 
tions — thought of as a possibility of practical 
politics was the elimination of certain features 
regarded as peculiarly unreasonable. The 
permission of beer and light wines, some re- 
straint upon arbitrary or violent procedure, 
increase of alcoholic content — such were the 
objects which to most people alone seemed 
worthy of serious practical effort. 

Nevertheless almost from the beginning 
opposition to the Amendment itself, and not 
merely the particular statute enacted in pur- 
suance of it, made itself heard in quarters that 
could not be completely ignored. How exten- 
sive may have been the resentment against the 
Amendment on fundamental grounds, both of 
constitutional theory and of the ordinary 
principles of rational government, it is impossi- 
ble to determine; for, whatever people may 
have felt in their hearts, the supposed impos- 
sibility of successfully attacking the evil at its 
toot in the Constitution kept nearly everybody 
silent. 

_ An interesting reminiscence of that period 
is to be found in a conspicuous feature of the 
1930 campaign to defeat Mr. Wadsworth in his 
candidacy for reélection to the United States 
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Senate. Although his Democratic opponent, 
Mr. Wagner, was a pronounced and unquali- 
fied wet, the streets of New York City were 
placarded with warnings appealing to voters in 
favor of Wagner against Wadsworth on the 
ground that Wadsworth was a “fake” wet, 
because he was for the impossible program of 
repeal and not for a mere modification of the 
Volstead Act. And probably nine persons out 
of ten, though fully conscious that this was a 
slander and that Mr. Wadsworth was abso- 
lutely sincere, believed that the idea of repeal 
was a quixotic notion in which practical men 
could take little or no interest. 

The change that has taken place within the 
last five or six years has been greater than the 
most sanguine opponent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment could have thought possible 
within so short a period. From a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, the sentiment for 
repeal, the agitation for repeal, the expecta- 
tion of repeal, has grown so big that it now 
overshadows the whole political sky. Even 
more remarkable than this steady growth has 
been the extraordinary acceleration of the 
movement within the past two years. Mr. 
Hoover’s overwhelming victory at the election 
of 1928, so far from stopping the onward march 
of repeal sentiment, has been followed by a 
concentration of attention on the prohibition 
question, and a focusing of that attention on 
the central issue and not on incidental defects 
and palliative proposals, such as had at no 
previous stage been witnessed. All this has 
been so evident during the past two years that 
no specific demonstration of it was required; 
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but such specific demonstration has in point of 
fact been furnished in a most remarkable 
fashion by the Report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission, and even by the way in which that 
Report has been received. 

When I say this, what I have in mind is 
neither the storm of criticism that has burst 
upon the Report from so many quarters both 
wet and dry, nor the wets’ strong disapproval of 
that curious summary of the Commission’s 
conclusions which begins with the statement: 
“1. The Commission is opposed to the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment.” What I have 
chiefly in mind is the profound satisfaction 
with the report expressed by a number of the 
foremost representatives of the Anti-Saloon 
League because of this “Conclusion No. 1,” 
in spite of the sweeping admissions of failure 
of the law and the fundamental criticisms of 
its very nature with which the report is filled. 

In point of fact, “Conclusion No. 1” is a 
statement so flagrantly misleading as to be 
little less than an outright falsehood; the most 
_ that could be truthfully said — as is evident 
upon a reading of the Report —is that the 
Commission is not in favor of the immediate 
and unqualified repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But even that is not my main 
point. A few years ago nobody would have 
dreamed of the possibility of a commission, 
appointed as this one was, coming out in favor 
of repeal of the Amendment. Its mere denial 
that it advocates repeal is the clearest possible 
evidence of the fact that repeal has become a 
practical question in a sense in which nobody 
thought of it as such three or four years ago. 

That the prohibition forces should be de- 
lighted with the Commission’s refusal to rec- 
ommend repeal of the Amendment is as if a 
commission of representative Catholic laymen, 
appointed by high ecclesiastical authority to 
consider the condition of the Church, should 
have reported that, though everything was in a 
very bad way, they were not in favor of abolish- 
ing the Papacy; and as if this conclusion should 
have been received with gratitude and delight 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 


TAKING LIQUOR OUT OF POLITICS 


HE SUPPOSED impossibility of repeal 
was the very foundation stone of the whole 
edifice of prohibition built up in 1920. It was 
assumed that the majestic decree of the Con- 


stitution would meet with universal assent, 
even if very far from universal approval. Yet 
here is this great Hoover Commission taking 
the very bottom out of this assumption. Of its 
eleven members, two declare flatly for outright 
repeal, and five others expressly favor what the 
Commission chooses to call revision, but what 
is in fact repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and substitution for it of a radically different 
amendment. For the so-called revision com. 
pletely repeals prohibition as a constitutional 
decree and substitutes for this a mere grant to 
Congress of power to regulate or prohibit. 

Whatever else may be said about this pro. 
posal, it does take prohibition out of the Con. 
stitution. Although it is not my purpose in this 
article to enter into any close discussion of 
specific questions of prohibition policy, a few 
remarks on the merits and demerits of this 
proposal will not be out of place. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is open to two 
fundamental objections, wholly different in 
kind but of almost equal importance. The most 
vital objection to it is that which lies against 
the incorporation in the Constitution of any- 
thing which is in its nature a mere police regu 
lation, a mere statute of criminal law. This 
objection the proposed substitute would com- 
pletely remove. But there is another objection 
which, in its practical bearings and its relation 
to the whole character of our Federal republic, 
is of equally serious import. 

The control by each state of its own internal 
concerns, and especially of those things which 
affect the everyday doings of the people, has 
always been regarded as a vital part of our in- 
stitutions and a chief guarantee of their suc- 
cessful working. The proposed substitute for 
the Eighteenth Amendment abrogates this 


principle, and abrogates it in reference to the 


most sensitive of all subjects — control of the 
habits and desires of the people in their daily 
life. This, of course, is done also by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; but the one plea that might 
be made — and was very prominently made— 
in favor of the adoption of that extreme meas 
ure is wholly inapplicable to the milder subst 
tute which the Commission suggests. 

One of the great reasons why many persons, 
fully aware of the objections to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, found it possible to reconeile 
themselves to approval of it was that it would 
take the liquor question out of politics; and 
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this expectation was of course based exc/u- 
sively upon the fact that prohibition was placed 
by the Amendment in a position where it could 
not be disturbed by Congressional action. 
Under the proposed substitute this plea wholly 
falls to the ground. With Congress empowered 
to regulate, control, or prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating drinks, the liquor 
question, far from being shelved, would be a 
perennial source of political disturbance, not in 
the old and relatively harmless way with which 
we were familiar, but as an issue of national 
politics, bedeviling the situation as it has never 
been bedeviled before, except in these last few 
years of agitation over the Amendment itself. 

The hope of taking the liquor question out of 
politics, so widely entertained when the Eight- 
teenth Amendment was pending, has indeed 
gone glimmering; it won’t get out of politics 
until the Eighteenth Amendment gets out of 
the Constitution. But if this new amendment 
were put into its place, there could not be even 
a faint hope of our being relieved of this in- 
cubus on our politics. In effect, it would be a 
constitutional provision directing us to keep 
the liquor question iv politics; and, unlike the 
decree of the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
direction would unquestionably be fully lived 
up to. The states would remain shorn of their 
natural power to manage this affair, each for 
itself; and in every national election we should 
have its ugly shape thrust upon the stage and 
shoving out issues that are of truly national 
concern. On the whole, although in abstract 
principle the proposed substitute is not, like 


the Eighteenth Amendment, preposterous, its 
practical effect would very probably be to make 
our latter situation worse than the first. What 
we need is repeal; and the way to repeal is 


repeal. 
THE DECLINE OF DRINKING 


‘Ee FALLACIES which are habitually 
employed in the service of the Eighteenth 
Amendment are innumerable; but among them 
all the one which is perhaps the most insidious 
and the most effective has been subjected to 
astonishingly little criticism. Thousands of 
people who stand on the brink of rejecting the 
Amendment are held back by the argument 
that prohibition is the only possible way to get 
rid of the evils of drink. Yet the argument rests 
upon an outright fallacy. It assumes that there 
is some way — some reasonable and practica- 
ble way, some way compatible with human 
nature and with the instincts of a free people 
— by which drunkenness can be wiped out. 

For this assumption there is no basis what- 
soever. Not only our experience, both with 
this present monstrosity and with previous at- 
tempts to deal with the subject, not only the 
experience of other nations dealing either 
sensibly or foolishly with the same question, 
but the experience of mankind in many other 
domains of conduct show the childishness of 
supposing that the vices and failings and 
maladjustments with which life abounds can 
be eliminated by drastic laws; or even that 
they can be better reduced by laws of extreme 
severity than they can by milder measures. To 
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argue that we must decree by law the total 
abolition of intoxicating drinks because noth- 
ing short of this can eliminate the abuse of 
them is no more rational than it would be to 
argue that we must establish by law a rigorous 
segregation of the sexes because nothing short 
of this can prevent sexual immorality. 

But it happens that over and above the in- 
herent fallacy of this argument, the experience 
of mankind has shown that without the inter- 
position of law progress can be attained in this 
matter of temperance — progress so great that 
it cannot be properly characterized as anything 
less than revolutionary. Go back forty years or 
sixty years or one hundred years or one hundred 
and fifty years, and at every stage we find a 
state of things at the end of the period incom- 
parably better than at the beginning. Read the 
life of Charles James Fox in the eighteenth 
century, the life of John Marshall in the early 
nineteenth century, the novels of Dickens and 
Thackeray in the Victorian period, and any 
novel or biography belonging to the close of the 
nineteenth century, and you need no statistics 
to show how completely the habits of men in 
regard to excessive drinking have changed. 

Nor do we need to go even to books of any 
kind to get the same lesson. No man who has 
lived long enough to remember his New York 
or his Baltimore or his Washington as they 
were forty years ago or sixty years ago needs 
any evidence outside his own personal memory 
to tell him how steadily and how enormously 
the evil which the Eighteenth Amendment was 
designed to combat had diminished through 
the change of social and personal standards 
without legal coercion. If any such change as 
has taken place without law in America, Eng- 
land, and Germany during the past half cen- 
tury had been brought about by law, prohi- 
bitionists would have been filling the heavens 
with their shouts of triumph and rejoicing; and 
the Wickersham Report would have been 
impossible. 


UNANIMITY AMONG THE STATES 


HERE REMAINS one aspect of the situa- 
tion to which I must advert in conclusion. It 
may be said, with good reason, that however 
strong may be the case against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, however overwhelming may be 
the sentiment for its repeal among the vast 
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majority of our population, the actual accom. 
plishment of it is rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that the refusal of thirteen states 
— however small in population, however un. 
representative of the nation as a whole— 
would suffice to prevent repeal. 

It would be idle to deny the seriousness of 
this difficulty. Nor is it easy to put into the 
shape of ordinary statistical or political esti. 
mates the grounds of a belief that the difficulty 
can be overcome. Nevertheless I believe that 
those grounds are not only substantial but so 
substantial that they can be counted on in the 
end to decide the question. 

In issues of this kind there is something more 
potent than any mechanical contrivance, some- 
thing of which the measure transcends the 
ordinary calculations of political arithmetic. ] 
do not say that it is certain that thirteen little 
states — or thirteen states little or big, for that 
matter — will find it morally impossible to 
stand out against the clearly ascertained will of 
the rest of the nation in a matter in which such 
standing out would mean tyrannical domina- 
tion of a vast majority by a comparatively 
small minority. But if it is not certain, this 
must be because the people of thirteen of the 
states of our Union are inaccessible to the 
appeal of principles and motives which have 
hitherto been regarded as the very vital stuf 
of our national life. 

I do not believe that such a state of things 
exists. I believe that, when the case has been 
sufficiently made out, there will be a steady 
accession to the cause of repeal from among 
the ranks of sincere, high-minded, intelligent 
men who had been devoted adherents of pro- 
hibition. I believe that when a sufficient num- 
ber of such men of light and leading have found 
themselves constrained to admit that, how- 
ever noble the motive, the enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was an error and that 
its retention would be an outrage, the rank and 
file in great numbers will fall in line with these 
leaders. When that time arrives, the difficulty 
will disappear; and if progress toward this 
consummation shall proceed with anything like 
the rapidity which we have witnessed in the 
past two years, the end of the prohibition 
nightmare in which we have been living wil 
come far sooner than the most sanguine of us, 
only a few years ago, had dared to hope. 
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by LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


D EEP IN THE archives of the life insur- 
ance companies are statistics which, dry as 
they seem, may provide an answer to that 
topical question which everyone is constantly 
asking — “What should I weigh?” Weight is 
not only a factor in our personal appearance, 


but it is now generally recognized to be an 
indication of how things are going on inside us. 
Any light that we can throw upon the subject is 
valuable, and information tested by experience 
is of double worth. 

First of all, weight is only one — though an 
important — item in the structure of the body. 
It should be considered in relation to the 
individual’s build or physique. The medical 
directors and actuaries of the insurance com- 
panies have long realized this, as they have 
realized that build and weight are vital factors 
in judging the nature of the risk they are 
assuming. They have been accordingly careful 
to exclude those applicants whose build they 
believed unfavorable ‘to longevity, and they 
have also kept good records of the persons they 
did accept. The applications of all insured men 
and women contain, among other medical 
questions, information regarding height, weight, 
the circumference of the chest and abdomen, 
as well as the history of recent changes. in 
weight. The analysis of these data has given 
us a notable body of accurate information con- 
cerning the relationship between build and 
longevity. 

The insurance fraternity has for a number of 


years placed its chief reliance upon the so- 
called Medico-Actuarial Investigation of Build. 
This codperative report made by the medical 
directors and actuaries of leading companies 
covered the years 1885-1909 and remains a 
classic on the relation between weight and 
mortality. It confirmed the general impression 
that overweight is a distinct handicap, the 
seriousness of which increases with the amount 
of excess and with age. It likewise proved that 
the companies were correct in identifying aver- 
age build and weight with “normal” build and 
weight, and in avoiding the extremes. 

The “Standard Tables of Height and 
Weight” accompanying this article are based 
directly on the findings of the Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation. In spite of the date when they 
were compiled and the recent reduction fad, 
there is good reason to believe that they repre- 
sent current conditions very well. They give 
the average weights of men and women for each 
inch of height at five year age intervals, and are 
used by insurance companies, physicians, and 
others as an indication of what people in good 
health may be expected to weigh. I reprint 
them here because all intelligent persons should 
be familiar with them and because they are 
essential to the whole argument which follows. 

It will be seen that the weights are very 
moderate for the various heights. Very few 
entries show weights in excess of 175 pounds 
and none shows 200 pounds, even when very 
tall men are included. As might be expected, 
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weight increases with height — the increase 
ranging from about two pounds an inch among 
the shorter persons to about five pounds at the 
greater heights. Weight also increases with ad- 
vancing age; after thirty most people gain 
about two or three pounds every five years. 

Valuable as were the results of the Medico- 
Actuarial Investigation of Build, insurance 
medical directors felt that additional and more 
up-to-date knowledge on the subject of weight 
was desirable. For one thing, they wanted to 
test the statements brought forth several years 
ago by Dr. Georges Dreyer of Oxford, who 
claimed that he had developed a simple arith- 
metical formula for determining the physical 
fitness of individuals. He believed that in 
healthy persons there exists a more or less fixed 
relationship between certain bodily measure- 
ments, such as weight, the length of the trunk, 
the circumference of the chest, and the vital 
capacity as measured by the spirometer. Thus 
a man whose trunk was so many inches long, 
whose chest was so many inches around, and 
who had such and such a vital capacity should 
weigh so many pounds; and if his weight was 
proportionate to his build he should ordinarily 
be a healthy person. 

Now obviously if experience should approve 
Dr. Dreyer’s contentions, here was a method 
not only for determining what people in good 
health should weigh but also for distinguishing 
those who were physically fit i 
from those who were not. The “\ 
Association of Life Insurance ~ 7 
Directors therefore invited the cS 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s statistical bureau 
to try to discover whether Dr. 

Dreyer’s theory was well- 

founded and to investigate 

further the connection between weight and 
longevity. This paper will be concerned with 
the results of our study. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT IS BEST 


E WERE supplied with the records of 
nearly 200,000 white men insured by the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company from 1887 to 
1908, and they were followed from the date of 
their taking out of insurance up to 1921, or to 
the earlier terminations of their policies. The 
study was many-sided and required much time, 
but it finally revealed various interesting 
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relationships between the several items that 
make up the build of a man and his chances of 
survival, and they provided a very decided 
answer to Dr. Dreyer’s claims. Unfortunately, 
women were not included in the study, but 
there is no reason to believe that they would 
have materially affected our findings or that 
our conclusions are not applicable to them as 
well as to men. 

We classified the 200,000 men into nine 
groups according to their height and weight at 
the time their insurance was written. The first 
and largest division consisted of those of nor- 
mal weight — that is, those who varied less 
than 5 per cent above or below the average as 
given in the Standard Tables. There were in 
addition five groups of overweights and three 
groups of underweights. It will be simpler for 
our purpose, however, to distinguish only three 
classes of overweights — namely, those who 
were from 5 to 15 per cent above the Standard 
Tables average, then those who were from 15 to 
25 per cent above, and lastly those who were 
25 or more per cent overweight. In like manner 
we shall differentiate only two classes of under- 
weights — those who were between § and 15 
per cent below the Standard Tables average 
and those who were from 15 to 34 per cent 
below (very few people fall below this weight). 

The subsequent mortality of each of these 
six groups was followed. If we call the death 

r rate of the large class of per- 
sons of average weight for their 
height the norm, or 100 per 
cent, we find that the mortal- 
ity of the underweight group 
as a whole was likewise 100 per 
cent, but that the mortality of 


132 per cent. But more interest 

attaches to the figures for each of the six classes. 
Those in the first or only slightly under- 
weight division showed a better than average 
mortality — namely, 99 per cent; but those in 
the extremely underweight group exceeded the 
average mortality by 8 per cent. Among the 
overweights, however, the mortality increased 
steadily with the increase in overweight. Those 
in the first class showed a mortality of 22 per 
cent above normal. The next group suffered an 
excess mortality of 44 per cent; and the third 
group — those who were greatly overweight — 
a 74 per cent excess mortality. We may 
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therefore conclude that those who are well-built 
— that is, who are close to the average height 
and weight — have the best chances of a long 
life, with the exception of slightly underweight 
people. Overweight is a distinct disadvantage, 
the danger of which increases consistently with 
the degree of overweight. 

We also learned that age is an important item 
in the discussion of weight. We subdivided our 
material into those under forty-five and those 
over, and we found most interesting dif- 
ferences. Among the younger men, those 
of average weight showed the lowest 
death rate. The mortality of the young 
underweights as a whole exceeded the 
average by 8 per cent and that of the 
overweights exceeded it by 14 per cent. 
Young men in the extremely under- 
weight class showed a mortality 16 per 
cent in excess of the average. The death 
rate among the extreme overweights was 
high even among the younger ages, though that 
of the only slightly overweight was but Io per 
cent above normal. In other words, overweight 
is not so great a disadvantage when one is 
young. 

It is after forty-five that the death rate 
among overweights stands out in sharpest 
relief. Still considering the average as 100 per 
cent, the underweights as a whole showed a 
mortality of 97 per cent. However, this favor- 
able margin was traceable to the fact that the 
slightly underweight group had a mortality 4 
per cent lower than the class whose weight was 
normal. The excess mortality of the over- 
weights, on the other hand, was much higher. 
As a whole they showed a mortality 39 per cent 
in excess of the average. Taken in increasing 
order of weight, the excess was 27 per cent for 
the moderate overweights, 56 per cent for the 
middling overweights, and 86 per cent for the 
extreme overweights. These high mortality 
figures are all the more striking when it is 
remembered that the overweights in our study 
were carefully selected by the medical directors 
of the insurance company and were, therefore, 
the best risks of their kind. Similar overweights 
less rigidly chosen would undoubtedly show up 
even worse. 

The figures I have just recited indicate very 
clearly the high mortality among individuals 
whose weight differs considerably from the 
average, particularly on the side of overweight. 
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They show likewise that the danger from over- 
weight is much less at the younger ages than it 
is later in life, and, conversely, that the danger 
from underweight is greater when one is young. 
Under forty-five, the man with the most 
favorable constitution appears to be the man of 
average weight. As we grow older, it is better 
to be slightly underweight. This phenomenon is 
so marked that insurance companies will accept 
a man over forty-five for standard insurance 
even if he is decidedly underweight, 
provided that his family history and 
personal record are satisfactory. 

On the other hand, young people who 
are much underweight pay a heavy 
penalty. They are particularly prone to 
tuberculosis and to pneumonia. Therein 
lies the danger which so many young 
people, and especially young girls, court 
in their mania for slim figures. They 
forget that a chest pad and a good cover 

of flesh are very much to be desired, at least 
until full growth has been reached. After 
maturity, extreme overweight becomes a dis- 
tinct hazard — in fact those who are more than 
25 per cent overweight have a mortality rate 
twice the normal. This means that an over- 
weight person of forty-five may have his 
expectation of life cut as much as ten years. 
Insurance companies do not want such risks for 
standard policies, and, if they take them at all, 
they charge considerably higher premiums. 

As to the authenticity of Dr. Dreyer’s claim 
that well-organized overweights— that is, 
those with long trunks, large chest girths, and 
ample vital capacities — are as physically fit as 
persons of average weight and build, we drew 
from our data some illuminating facts. Fortu- 
nately, our material was well adapted to this 
purpose, even though it did not provide the 
measure of vital capacity. We may summarize 
our findings as follows. Those overweights who 
are short or medium in height are, as a group, 
a better constituted class than those who are 
tall. Tall overweights apparently have an 
unmitigable handicap. Furthermore, and very 
contrary to the expectations which the Dreyer 
studies suggested, those overweights of short 
or medium height did better when they had a 
relatively short trunk. Among tall men, on the 
other hand, those who had a long trunk had a 
very much better mortality than those who had 
long legs. 
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_regimen of life, but should rather 


Thus measurement of the trunk presented a 
rather confusing answer to Dr. Dreyer’s theo- 
ries. We therefore added to the picture the 
measurement of chest girth to see if this added 
factor would clarify the results of our investi- 
gation. Here again there were many surprises. 
We found, contrary to all expectation, that 
those overweights with below-average chest 





circumferences had a uniformly lower mor- 
tality. 
Combining all the physical measurements, 


we may say that the best mortality among 


overweights was found among short and me- 
dium height men with short trunks and chest 
girths below average. For overweight tall men 


the mortality is best among those having a long 


trunk, but with a below-average chest 
circumference. But in no case did the 
tall overweights give a satisfactory 


mortality. Dr. Dreyer’s theories ap- on 


sl HEIGHT 
pear to be confounded by statistical | (With shoes on) 


and scientific experience. 

Of course this does not mean that 
every overweight person is necessa- 
rily badly constructed or that he is 
doomed to premature death. We 
know from everyday observation 
that many heavy people live to a ripe 
old age after an active life. But 
nevertheless the group as a whole 
fares rather badly, though some divi- 
sions do somewhat better than others. 
After all, the important point when 
considering overweight is to deter- 
mine whether or not the individual is 
in good physical condition. This can 
best be disclosed by a thorough phys- 
ical examination, which the over- 
weight person should undergo regu- 
larly. Also he should not add to his 
difficulties by following a careless 
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compensate for his unfavorable structural 

by leading a carefully ordered existence and 
thus escape the physical consequences which 
are usually correlated with his build. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


A VERITABLE plague of drugs, nostrums, 
and eighteen-day diets guaranteeing to every. 
one a sylphlike figure has been launched on a 
gullible public. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that this vogue of self-medication 
does much harm even when it succeeds in 
bringing down the weight as desired. The first 
essential of a sane program of weight control 
is that it be carried on only under good medical 
supervision. It is of the utmost importance to 
know from the beginning whether the over. 
weight is organic or functional in origin— 
that is, whether it is due to glandular dis. 
turbance or to overindulgence. 

A most instructive reducing experiment was 
conducted by Dr. Harold H. Fellows, one of the 
Assistant Medical Directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Some seven years 
ago he organized an overweight class for the 
employees at the home office of the company. 
The class numbered 294 men and women, most 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF MEN 


The following table is based on a study of about 200,000 insured men. 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS ACCORDING TO AGE 
(As ordinarily dressed) 
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of whom had already attempted to reduce but _ period. Furthermore, in the original group of 
with little success. Dr. Fellows’ treatment con- 294 there were 33 with some serious impair- 
sisted almost entirely of dietary restriction ment, such as high blood pressure or heart 
combined with carefully directed exercise;in a disease or both, and of these 17 were better. 

very few cases thyroid extract was used for a On the other hand, there were plenty of 
short time. The patients were interviewed once _ slackers. Once medical supervision was re- 
a week and were encouraged to keep careful moved, many fell back into their former dietary 


records of their progress. excesses. At the end of the first year there were 
After a period of supervision lasting from a 


few weeks to several months, according to the 
individual, 81 per cent of the class had lost 
weight, the average being fifteen pounds. A 
seventh of the group lost as much as thirty 
pounds each. This successful showing was 
largely due to the complete codperation be- 
tween doctor and patients, and there was 
virtually no illness or time lost from work. 
The important question, however, was how 
long these benefits would last. Therefore the 
employees were followed up regularly for five 224 of the original group available for examina- 
years after the treatment was completed. There _ tion. Only 32 per cent had continued to lose 
were some favorable findings and some not so _— weight, and the majority had gained. Whereas 
favorable. On the credit side it was noted, at they had lost an average of seventeen pounds 
the end of five years, that 21 per cent of the during the treatment, they regained an average 
patients showed a further loss of weight; this of nearly ten pounds during the following year. 
group lost an average of ten pounds during At the end of the fifth year the great majority 
treatment and nine pounds in the ensuing of those who had lost weight during the treat- 
ment had more than regained what 
they had lost. They lacked the self- 
control necessary to continue the 
required abstinence. Apparently 
WEIGHT IN POUNDS ACCORDING TO AGE medical supervision is essential if 
ae good results are to be maintained. 
This and similar experiments have 
shown that weight can be regulated. 
122 | 126 | 129 | 131 Certainly, aside from the lessons 
taught concerning the death rate by 
the Metropolitan Life’s study, there 
are ample reasons why we should try 
136 | 138 to retain average weight. Overweight 
139 | 141 is often attended by premature heart 
ee disease, Bright’s disease, cerebral 
hemorrhage, apoplexy, angina pec- 
toris, and diabetes. Tuberculosis and 
151 pneumonia find their most suscepti- 
155 ble victims in persons who are 
underweight. 

In general, then, it is wise for 
people to keep within the figures of 
the Standard Tables, and after they 
are thirty-five it would be even bet- 
ter if they could lop off a few pounds 
from the normal. Many of us— 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF WOMEN 
The following table is based on a study of 136,000 insured women. 


35to | 40to | 45to | 50 to 
39 44 49 54, 
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especially those who live in cities—lead a 
sedentary existence. As we grow older we cut 
down our activities and exercise, and at the 
same time indulge our appetite for food. In a 
study of over 20,000 records of examinations 
made by the Life Extension Institute among 
apparently well persons it was found that 
almost 13 per cent were at least 20 per cent 
overweight. Yet, apart from the relatively few 
who were suffering from an inherited difficulty 
or from serious glandular disturbances, the 
large majority could have materially improved 
their condition. 

A wide and sincere interest in this phase of 
personal hygiene would have important na- 
tional consequences. No progress has been 
made in reducing the death rate of people over 
forty, even though the general death rate has 
been cut in two and ten years added to the life 
expectation. The general gains have almost all 


been accomplished through curtailing ang 
treating the diseases of infants and children, 
Those who are over forty have shown retro. 
gression. In this respect we present a worse 
picture than either England or Germany, where 
the mortality is uniformly better for adults, 
though their children do not fare so well as ours, 

Longevity of itself may be no great ideal, but 
it usually reflects a healthy and active life, 
The man is fortunate indeed who, despite an 
inherited disadvantage of build, lives out his 
normal life expectation. But doubly fortunate 
is he who with the best type of physical inherit. 
ance adds further to his years by adhering to 
the rules of health. At present too many of us 
are digging our graves with our teeth. We can 
add years to our lives and happiness to our 
days if we take to heart the lessons on the 
relation between weight and longevity which 
these figures of the statistician have disclosed. 


SOS from the Colleges 


by H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


‘a= EDUCATIONAL pyramid shows an 
increasingly thin and uncertain middle section. 
At the bottom are the schools, public and 
private; on top rest the universities — impres- 
sive, effective, a little heavy; in between, the 
colleges. This was not always so. For years 
America was satisfied with a pyramid of two 
sections (that is, roughly classifying primary 
and secondary education as “schools”), and 
college-mindedness was considered a sufficient 
climax to our educational scheme. Even to-day, 
with universities multiplied over the land, 
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there are many educational centers where col- 
leges are holding their own. 

But the movement born in Germany for 
bigger and better universities gave rise to 
a sister movement on this side of the Atlantic. 
The Ph.D. became the badge of honor in fields 
of higher learning, and university-mindedness 
was widely heralded as the summum bonum. 
We, provincial, eager, forgot that on the 
Continent the college, as we understand it, was 
practically non-existent; we forgot that i 
Europe many of the more advanced charactet- 
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forming activities were included in the school 
educational programs and that for generations 
foreign students had been taught to jump from 
school-mindedness directly into university- 
mindedness. We forgot that under the German 
scheme of things a middle section for the 
pyramid was not needed. ; 

Now there is some reason to believe that in 
America we do need a middle section. There is, 
moreover, evidence that in just the very places 
where the apex is the most inspiring, the 
pyramid is sagging in the middle. 

College-mindedness and university-minded- 
ness are two different things, and the question 
is whether in the evolution of our educational 
system we are squeezing out or should squeeze 
out the college entirely. Can we dispense with 
it by insisting that our secondary educational 
institutions take on its functions? Or is the 
college a necessary intermediate link between 
the secondary school and the “cold, cold 
world” on the one hand, or the university on 
the other? 

Perhaps the college is merely a more ad- 
vanced stage of secondary education, as Dr. 
Flexner has recently suggested, and perhaps it 
should be absorbed by the school, or in any 
case, divorced from the university. This might 
have been the solution had we seen the issue 
earlier, but as a matter of fact the university, 
where it has emerged, has grown out of the 
college, and in the minds of many eminent 
educators the college is still the important 
nucleus around which the university has and 
should have been built. 

The difficulty has arisen from the fact that 
the “pure university enthusiast,” like Dr. 
Flexner, is impatient with the immaturity of 
the college, and the failure to recognize that 
the maturing young barbarian, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two, needs inspir- 
ing, human direction and friendship as he steps 
from boyhood into manhood. The function of 
the college (or its equivalent) has been, and 
continues to be, to give perspective and a sense 
of direction in life. Its area, therefore, is larger 
than the purely intellectual function of the 
university, which is to specialize and focus. 
The function of the college is to make men. 
The function of the university is the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

But the college is in danger because of this 
confusion with regard to its legitimate func- 
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tions. It is being pressed on the one side to 
complete the work inadequately done by the 
schools and, on the other hand, it is asked by 
the university to speed up a university-minded- 
ness and a university approach to intellectual 
things. 

That school-mindedness is being forced on 
the college is evidenced by the apparent in- 
adequacy of the ordinary freshman year cur- 
riculum. It amounts to little more than a 
glorified preparatory school program — a sorry 
continuance of mind-training exercises at a 
time when the average boy desires, though un- 
conscious of it as yet, an introduction to the 
attractive side of his intellectual resources. He 
really wants intellectual inspiration rather 
than discipline. Perhaps we cannot correct this 
until we improve our secondary school system 
to the point where it will complete the dis- 
ciplinary part of the educational program. 

Assuming, however, that the schools will do 
their part, we must still ask the university to 
be patient, until the college has done its part. 
The jump from school-mindedness to world or 
university-mindedness cannot be made with- 
out the transitional influence of the college. 
That must be restored and strengthened. 


Too MUCH COMPETITION 


Ew crux of the matter lies in the fact 
that competition has become a major influence 
in a situation where partnership should be the 
keynote. If we could look at the field of knowl- 
edge, at our educational ideals and our maturing 
youth, as a whole, we would see the importance 
of this distinction. Within our institutions we 
are competing in ideals, in subjects of study, 
and in our personnel, with resulting confusion 
and disintegrating tendencies. Research com- 
petes with teaching, department competes 
with department, and individual competes 
with individual. The university-minded group 
competes with the college-minded group and 
the result is a stalemate. 

Members of the university-minded group, 
thinking in terms of graduate students, believe 
that a quantitatively stiff curriculum, over- 
shadowing all extra-curriculum activities almost 
to the point of their exclusion, would not only 
develop intellectual power but would add the 
necessary character development as well. And 
they insist on the Ph.D. degree and evidence 
of productive research as the yardstick to 
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measure the progress of the faculty. In fact, 
this yardstick is coming to be the required 
standard for promotion in rank and salary. 

Those in the college-minded group recognize 
that a boy in the transition stage between 
immaturity and maturity needs a development 
more inclusive than that of the intellect alone. 
They insist that the physical and spiritual 
have a place of equal importance with the in- 
tellectual, and they recognize the valuable 
self-developing influences of student-originated, 
extra-curriculum activities. They value scholar- 
ship but maintain that in the college, as dis- 
tinguished from the university, inspiring human 
teaching is more important than productive 
research. They resist the glorification of pub- 
lication at the expense of the students’ larger 
needs. They complain that there tends to be 
no career for the college teacher whose primary 
function is the training of men. 

Another source of competition is the multi- 
plication of departments. Without elaborating 
on the point, its dangers are obvious. Competi- 
tion between departments for prestige, facili- 
ties, and students tends to emphasize the 
tendency toward specialization and to ignore 
the importance of perspective. Before the days 
of the specialist, the curriculum of the college 
was an inclusive whole and was presented by a 
group of men who worked together, each 
knowing what the other was doing and what 
the comparatively small number of students 
were doing. It was like the general practitioner 
in medicine who knew your whole body, 
though he did not know so much about the 
separate parts. 

To-day the separate parts are studied and 
known in scientific detail, but the whole body 
tends to be neglected. We need some general 
practitioners — some men who really can 
“orient” all knowledge, who can find a 
synthesis. And we need this general practi- 
tioner, not only to keep his eye on all knowl- 
edge, but also to keep his eye on the whole 
student. Men, during their college years at 
least, must learn how to live, work, and play 
together. The social group cannot be ignored. 
The Oxford or Cambridge idea of single direc- 
tion by a single tutor seems safer and more 
promising of result than the present system of 
competition for the students’ time. 

The solution of the problem lies in the 
partnership ideal, which frankly recognizes 
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that the college differs in its function from the 
university and that the teacher differs in his 
function from the research worker. Both teach. 
ers and research workers are indispensable, but 
their work is consecutive rather than competi. 
tive. The objectives of both college and uni. 
versity are of vital importance to our advane. 
ing civilization. But they are different. They 
can be combined in one institution, but only on 
condition that they do not become confused, 
And confusion is very easy. We slide into 
dangerous tendencies without knowing it. 

One of these dangerous tendencies has grown 
out of the laudable desire to raise our academic 
standards. This academic generation has been 
dissatisfied with the scholastic output of the 
United States as compared with foreign coun. 
tries. A definite campaign has been waged to 
raise the standards of the teaching profession, 
just as a definite campaign is being waged to 
raise the standards in the medical profession 
and the standards for admission to the bar. 
Our faculties all over the country have insisted, 
and properly insisted, on a voice in promotion 
in rank and salary of their members. The 
Association of University Professors has sup- | 
ported this movement. And thus the Ph.D. 
productive research yardstick has come into 
general use. 

This yardstick may be legitimate for the 
movement in a university career. But what of 
the college? Is the first-class, up-to-date 
inspiring teacher in the same career? Sympa- 
thetic understanding of individual students 
and friendly participation with them in their 
extra-curriculum (life) problems takes valuable 
time from research and production. Rarely are 
productive ability and the qualities requisite 
for the sympathetic teacher found in the same 
person. The two objectives require different 
types of individuals. And living under one or 
the other objective tends to develop a differ J 
ence of character and outlook. The research 
man must be self-centered, wrapped up in his 
own discoveries and ideas. If he is diverted too 
much, he loses the thread. Any lawyer or busi- 
ness man can understand this. 

But take the other point of view. The sym 
pathetic, inspiring teacher, while he must keep 
abreast of his subject and be able to express 
himself clearly, must necessarily have his mind 
on his output, which in his case is his students. 
He gets interested in them as men. He is mote 
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concerned with their emergence than his own. 
He would rather save a “lost sheep” than write 
a book. The motive of the research worker 
must be self-development. The motive of the 
teacher must be the inspiration and develop- 
ment of others. 


ACADEMIC PARTNERSHIP 


R ESEARCH in the university sense and 
teaching in the college sense are thus two 
diferent functions. If they can be combined 
in one person, well and good. But if they can- 
not be so combined, what are we to do about it? 

In other walks of life we find a different 
approach. In any business partnership men of 
different attainments and qualities are needed. 
Even in a specialized profession like the law, 
it takes different qualities and different points 
of view to make a successful combination. One 
member of the firm may be the research expert. 
He writes the briefs and knows the law. An- 
other may be a skilled trial lawyer who knows 
his procedure and how to deal with court and 
jury. Still another has social qualities and 
human sympathy that win clients. All are in- 
dispensable to success, and none is more im- 
portant for the good of the whole than any 
other. The essentials of any successful partner- 
ship are unity and teamwork and no thought of 
competition as between the members of the firm. 

Similar analogies can be pointed out in any 
successful athletic team or, in fact, any co- 
operative endeavor. It is a case of each for 
all and all for each. Unity is the keynote. 
Unfortunately if we examine the modern 
faculty we find a different situation. It is not a 
partnership but a competition. Because of the 
academic system of gradations in rank and 
salary there is competition within the depart- 
ments. 

Each department wants the best students. 
Some want the most students. All want the best 
facilities. Each wants as many full professors 
and men of lesser grades as the other com- 
parable departments. And within the depart- 
ments each individual quite naturally wants to 
rise to the highest rank and receive the maxi- 
mum salary as rapidly as possible. If there are 
conditions to be met to reach the top rank, 
every other consideration will inevitably be 
sacrificed to meet those conditions. Under the 
existing tradition, productive scholarship or 
the evidence of it holds first place ahead of 
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everything else. A professor not long ago was 
heard to complain that his students, with their 
petty human problems, were thieves of his 
time. They kept him from his productive work. 
This would be a legitimate complaint for a 
research worker but not for a college teacher. 
Unfortunately all must at least try to be 
productive research workers under the existing 
system. It is not the members of the faculty 
who are to blame, it is the system. 

The competition extends to the intercolle- 
giate field. A man who becomes known by his 
writings and who attains a position of standing 
in his learned society has created a trading 
value for himself, which he may not wish to 
use but which he does use when the inevitable 
call to another institution comes. The sincere 
teacher, on the other hand, is known and loved 
by his successful students, but he cannot be 
known outside. It is difficult for him to create 
a trading value for himself. 

In spite of the difficulties involved, can 
we approximate the partnership ideal? It would 
open our faculty doors much wider if we could. 
Many a young man who yearns to serve by 
human contact and teaching would go into this 
field to-day if he did not feel that he must 
ultimately subordinate his primary interest to 
productive scholarship. We can even go further. 
Many men who have made their mark in the 
world of practical affairs would go into our 
faculties and leaven the perspective if their 
careers fitted them for a full partnership based 
on their particular but different training and 
qualifications. 

The business and professional worlds call 
men constantly from the academic profession 
and do not hesitate to take them into full 
partnership. But the academic world is so 
jealous of its Ph.D. degree and its own particu- 
lar approach to life that it is unwilling to give 
full place to the man of other training and 
experience. 


RANK AND SALARIES 
4 4 ITH A recognition of the distinction 


between university and college functions, and 
with the partnership principle displacing the 
present competitive atmosphere, the way ahead 
may be along lines diverging somewhat from 
the present American academic traditions. In 
the first place, the faculties of our institutions 
might be divided into two groups, depending 
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on the major emphasis in the world of 
the individual — that is, research or 
teaching. This does not imply that the 
teacher might not do some research work 
or that the researcher would not teach. 
It merely would define primary function. 
The departmental organization would 
stay as it is with men of both groups in 
each department. (It has been suggested 
that the departments are likely to be- 
come the units in the American univer- 
sity of the future, corresponding to, but 
thus distinguished from, the residential 
colleges within the university as at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the new 
“house plans” at Harvard and Yale. 
This implies an intellectual as distin- 
guished from a social unit.) 

In the second place, and emphasizing 
the partnership idea, academic rank 
might be abolished entirely, leaving all 
members of the faculty on a par in rank, 
as are the Fellows in an Oxford college. 
If necessary, the title of Research 
Professor might be retained for those 
rare, exceptional men — an Einstein, a 
Millikan, or a Russell— who are so 
gifted as to make a real contribution to 
the advance of human knowledge. But 
even such a distinction would have its 
dangers and would tend to depreciate 
the other members of the partnership. 

Within the departments the two 
groups would work in partnership. The 
research and teaching functions would 
be performed by those respectively best 
qualified. All might be called Fellows 
(or any other appropriate name) — 
Research Fellows or Teaching Fellows 
as the case might be. But there would 
be no ranking in title. 

The suggestion to abolish rank is not 
a sine qua non of a successful partner- 
ship. It is made to illustrate the point 
that competition in rank is an unsound 
basis for an academic organization and 
tends to foster a non-codperative spirit. 

We may even carry the non-competi- 
tive idea further. It has been suggested 
that differentiation in salaries is another 
important contributing cause of the 
competitive spirit. Men do not enter 
academic life for money. They really 
want a congenial atmosphere, where 
they can give their best and receive a 
reasonable livelihood. But they soon 
acquire the commercial attitude under 
the existing system. If we could change 
the whole policy of compensation to one 
where age and length of service (with 
ample pension provision) were the 
common basis for all, it might be more 
satisfactory than the present attempts 
to fix a money value for services 
rendered. 

Such a change might be difficult to 
install immediately, but the day may 
come when we will recognize that the 
legitimate financial incentives in the 
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business world have nothing to do with 
honorable academic accomplishment. 
When and if that day comes, the mem- 
bers of any faculty will welcome finan- 
cial “parity.” It is not parity that can 
be objected to. What is objected to is 
discrimination between individuals, all 
of whom are rendering indispensable 
though different kinds of service. Any 
college or university president would 
welcome the time when he could be 
spared the anxiety of faculty salary 
adjustments. 

To suggest that the elimination of 
rank and standardization of salaries 
would take away the incentive for the 
highest accomplishments confuses a 
purely commercial incentive with a true 
partnership spirit. Would the members 
of such an academic partnership prefer 
to compete with each other for a larger 





share of the common pot, or to work 
together for a worth-while common ob- 
jective? Would any individual lie back 
and let his associates carry his work? 
Does a member of an athletic team quit 
because he may not be the outstanding 
star? No honorable man shirks a group 
obligation. The moral pressure is greater 
when we are working for a group ideal 
than when we work for ourselves. 

The legitimate aspirations of faculties 
to have a larger share in administrative 
policy would come nearer to realization 
under such a plan, and the fear, recently 
expressed, that members of faculties are 
fast becoming mere employees of great 
corporations would soon disappear. 


‘THE COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY 


RECOGNITION of thedistinction 
between college and university functions 
and the partnership ideal suggests a 
scheme of organization for the modern 
college-university. The duty of the 
president would be to codrdinate the 
whole and protect the respective aca- 
demic college and university objectives. 
He should be relieved of all purely busi- 
ness administration, which should be 





directed by a chairman of the B 
Trustees, preferably devoting his 
time to business matters. 

The institution would be divided 
two principal parts, each headed by, 
dean — a dean of the college and a dex 
of the university. Their respective dutig 
would be obvious under the plan. Othe 
deans or directors might be desirable fy 
the graduate school, as such, or for lay, 
medicine, engineering, and so on. By 
the principal deans would be tho 
directing the college and university 
functions respectively. They would pn. 
tect their fields of operation and woul 
insure parity of treatment for teache 
and research worker. 

The fruits would be those of the spirit 
in its largest sense. Our research ma 
would be developing sound material 
and their teaching colleagues would k 
expounding this material to the studeny 
and inspiring them to investigate furthe, 
These same teachers would know ther 
































































human material sufficiently intimately . . 
to direct its own self-education. This 1 
mature companionship would give th: com 
opportunity at least for those who hada jm "°° 
faith in a comprehensive philosophy of ceeds 
life to pass it on in the intimacy of the ad 
personal contacts. No other form o ht 
presenting religion in a personal way adie 
could be so effective. The sense of direc i 4 
tion and ultimate emergence of the its a 





students in successful careers would 
be both the objective and the ultimate 
reward to those who dedicated ther 
lives to such a service. 

And can it be doubted that sucha 
relationship between teacher and student 
would reflect itself in every campus 
activity? With a properly codrdinatei 
curriculum recognizing the diverse de- 
mands on the students’ time and base 
upon the experience of the Fellows i 
the handling of their individual cases 
legitimate and sufficient attention could 
be given to all activities, including 
athletics. Victory in intercollegiate cor 
tests, while desirable, would not be the 
sole objective, but success in true sport 
manship as in every other endeavit 
would be required. The Fellow would 
primarily interested in the complete al- 
around development of his p 
protégés. 

Under such a system and in such 
atmosphere it would seem that calls 
other institutions would have smil 
appeal. A man’s environment and te 









































opportunity to do his best as he feeb Fr 
the urge within are greater compens ine 
tions than a higher wage. Given an ® Ku 
sociation with high-minded men havig ij 1° 
a common objective in the forging Med 
fine human personalities — life offes aes 
no more compensating occupation. ou 
teacher and research worker would hat on 
his distinctive place. wor 
stro) 
Sea g 
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<IVisby, Enchanted City 
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ce é) N AN ISLAND in the midst of the 
.. Bt Baltic, away from the rest of Europe and 

Pn utterly alone, is an ancient city. For cen- 

er turies it belonged to the past. History 


records its days of power and grandeur, 


- when it was one of the most important 
ie bases of the Hanseatic League, and when 
th ’B richly laden argosies dropped anchor in 


its harbor. 

Time and again the Danes, in the days 
of their great power, beat against the fast- 
nesses of this old town, sometimes with 
success, sometimes without. Marauding 
pirates beset its walls and frequently 
carried away spoils of fabulous value. 
In fact almost every northern nation of 
medieval times assailed Visby and its 
Island of Gotland, attempting to rob it of 
its vast wealth. 


pe FF. 


id be 










, fees HH From 1250 to 1350 this Hanseatic city 
was at the height of its greatest prosperity 
and at that time dominated the com- 
merce of northern seas as truly as did 
Venice the trade of the Adriatic and the 

editerranean. Then, suddenly, the trade 
routes of the world changed and Visby 
sank into oblivion, Legend soon threw her 
Gossamer strands about the place and 
wove a wondrous tale of the ancient 
stronghold sinking into the bosom of the 
84 and rising at long intervals as a mirage 









by WIRT W. BARNITZ 


The Town Wall of Visby 


which only the eyes of seafarers might be- 
hold. 

We have been told by the captain of 
the little boat that was carrying us from 
the mainland of Sweden to Gotland to get 
up early and see the island rise out of the 
dawn mists. He assured us that the illu- 
sion would be complete and that we should 
actually witness Visby mounting from 
the waves. 

At break of day we were on deck. Afar 
off, against the dim gray of the dawn, lay 
an irregular silhouette of spires and 
towers, which, for the moment, awakened 
memories of Jerusalem. Then the sun 
burst from a cloud bank that lay along the 
horizon and magically touched everything 
with gold, transforming what had seemed 
a dead place into what might be an abode 


ALUE 


THE UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL! 


People cross the Atlantic via 

Cunard in far larger numbers 

than by any other line or group 

of lines... have been doing so con- 
sistently for years. 














This enduring and persistent preference 
is founded upon many things, not the least 
of which is value... value from every 
viewpoint of distinctive service, comfort, 
atmosphere. 

Always Cunard has stood as a symbol 
of excellence . . . excellence bred of 91 
years of steamship management... of 
catering to the individual needs and 
tastes of millions of ocean voyagers. 
Aboard Cunarders you will find the un- 
limited a la carte menu, at no extra cost 
.. the definess of stewards long trained 
in Cunard traditions, stewards who like 
all the Cunard staff, speak your own 
language. 

















The time-saving feature of Cunard ships 
is a matter of days coe not hours, due to 
the unparalleled frequency of the Cunard 
Service . . . 123 Sailings to Europe 
between April 1st and mid-August. A 
sailing exactly to suit you... when you 
want it... with a choice of every type 
of accommodations, from the super- 
luxurious to the modest. 












Swedish State Railways 






Not content with past glories and achieve- 
ments... Cunard announces the building of 
the new Super-Cunarder that will writea fresh 
chapter in the history of transatlantic travel. 
Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 
25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 





of spirits. The engines of our boat had 
stopped, and we were gliding noiselessly 
into a harbor drenched in silence. A few 
souls moved dreamily about on the quay. 
Beyond, in deep shadow, loomed a great, 
gray gate which, with the dusty road that 
led up to it, was a stage set and awaiting 
the entrance of the actors. 

The ancient city wall, tall and perfectly 
preserved, stretched away to the south 
and to the north. Thirty-eight magnificent 
towers marked the great extent of its 






















































Youll wish these 
Seven Days had 
48 hours Each 


Every Wednesday midnight there 
sails from New Yorkagreat Hamburg- 
American liner, crossingtoCherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg, all too soon 
for everyone aboard. 

For the appeal of the “Famous 
Four’”—S.S. NewYork, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, Albert Ballin, is in the 
completeness of the comfort afforded 
—unusual spaciousness, smoothness 
of sailing due to unique anti-rolling 
devices, the charming grill where the 
“Line” signs the checks, the meticu- 
lous service. Yet rates are moderate. 

For a more leisurely trip, with utmost 
comfort and at even lower rates, use the 


superb cabin liners—Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 


Inspiring Cruises 


“‘Around-the-World” on the S. S. 
RESOLUTE January 6; or Northern 
Wonderlands— Russia, on the S. S. 
RELIANCE June 27; both at greatly 
reduced rates: 


Inquire of 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT or 


I ambur , 


PAmerican ne 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 

phia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 
Veincouver 








encircling protection. Here and there 
masses and turrets of ruins reached up- 
ward; some clad with ivy, others naked 
and bare; and in the midst of all towered 
the huge limestone arches of a cathedral, 
the dominant note in this picture of age- 
old serenity. 


Hire we were in the midst of the 
Middle Ages, having made the leap from 
the present to the far-distant past in less 
than two weeks from New York. Although 
there are other ancient cities just ascharm- 
ing hidden away in Europe, none that I 
have yet discovered quite possesses the 
atmosphere of medieval days in such a 
pure and unalloyed state. The burghers 
still think the thoughts of the Middle 
Ages, speak the same, quaint old Swedish, 
affect the same customs, and live their 
placid lives much as did their forbears. 
Much of their furniture has descended 
from generation to generation through the 
centuries, while even a great deal of their 
table wear is that of their ancestors. One 
house, at least, that we visited had added 
nothing new for more than a hundred 
years. 

Soon after going ashore, a great cliff in 
the southern quarter of the city attracted 
us. Perched high on the top of it was a 
row of little log houses. One of these stood 
out from the others in an inviting sort of 
way. We had been told of it; and so up the 
winding, narrow street, lined with low- 
eaved and tiny-windowed houses, we 
climbed. Once upon the summit it was but 
a moment to our destination. The house 
looked more like a pretty toy dwelling 
than anything else. We were struck by the 
quaintness of the old-fashioned flower gar- 
den in its two-by-four dooryard. The hut 
commanded a view of superb beauty. 
Below were rose-covered ruins, while in 
the offing the blue bosom of the Baltic 
gently rose and fell. 

Under an arbor sat an old woman 


| knitting. In our lame Swedish we in- 


formed her that we sought lodgings in her 
doll’s house; but she eyed us doubtfully. 
When we explained that Consul Ekman, 
the dominating personality of Visby, 
would vouch for us, her hesitation gave 
way to exuberant welcome and her whole 
house became ours. Such hospitality as 
that good, old soul extended us was a 
revelation. Special dishes, fancy cakes, 
her oldest, home-brewed wines — these 
were all shadowings forth of her genuine, 
Visbian friendliness. Each afternoon she 
diligently plied her knitting there beneath 
her ancient arbor which had faithfully 
supported the trusty vine that had un- 
failingly furnished her family through the 
years with shade and wine. As her needles 
flew, her tongue wagged rapidly in mum- 
bled conversation with her children who 
had, long before, gone to America. 

A message from the Consul that we 
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should meet him at the Burgomeister; 
House sent us on our way thither. Butit 
hard to hurry in Visby. The streets are y 
crooked and interlace in such fashion thy 
a labyrinth is simplicity in comparigy, 
Three times in our haste we found oy. 
selves back at the foot of the stainas 
street before we finally made the Prope 
turns and twists. 

The Burgomeister’s House is a grey, 
red building of several gables with tiny 
leaded-glass windows and heavily lintel 
doors. It was once the abode of a wealthy 
Hansa merchant, who, just as Consul Ri. 
man to-day, controlled the destinies ¢ 
the town some hundreds of years ag, 
This part of the old city, more than ay 
other, bespeaks the commercial heyday 
of Visby. Here are some of the hup 
warehouses with towering gables abuttiy 
on the street; and not far off is the apothe 
cary’s shop, surmounted with turret-lik 
shafts of masonry. 

The Burgess greeted us with true Swed. 
ish heartiness and waved us into chain. 
Then he moved across the room to a ches, 
Lifting its iron-bound lid, he drew forth 
one gigantic key after another until k 
had piled a dozen or more at his feet 
These he strung together on a light chain 
and handed the whole pondrous open-- 
same to us with metallic clangings, with 
the words: “‘These are the keys to the 
city. The town is yours. Explore th 
mysteries of the place.” With Swedish 
punch he skoaled us, supplied us witha 
youthful guide of highly romantic tend. 
encies, and merrily sent us on our way. 





Qvr romantic guide managed the 
gigantic keys without undue difficulty. 
One enchanted ruin after another we 
visited, wandering now by the sanctuary 
of Helgeands, then past the Cathednl 
of Saint Mary, with its deep-toned orgal 
softly pealing some ancient hymn, fori 
happens that this magnificent edifice has 
never been allowed to fall into ruin and 
has been used continuously for ages. 

Arriving at the Well Tower, Harold the 
Romantic swung the largest of the key 
with much grandiloquence into the rusty 
lock. With considerable flourish an 
gesticulation he detailed the story of the 
maiden who was buried alive. She w# 
the daughter of the Burgomeister of thi! 
day, so legend has it. The leader of the 
Danes, who were then besieging the «ttf, 
disguising himself as a Gotlander 
succeeding in penetrating beyond th 
walls, made ardent love to the fair dat 
To put it tersely and in good Ameri 
she fell for him, and she fell so hard thi! 
she delivered up unto him not only het 
self but her city. So much for the Heave 
given power of love. 


Of course, as the story goes, she stole 


into her father’s room in the dead of nigt 
and, while he peacefully snored, 
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from under his pillow the keys to Visby. 
Without pause or compunction that vil- 
iain unlocked the gates to the city and 


let in the avalanche of merciless invaders. 
The wealth of medieval Europe’s richest 


Btown—even _ including the golden 


troughs from which the swine were fed — 
were piled upon the Danish ships. Even 
the garments of the great merchants were 
not spared, and many of the powerful 
families watched, clad only in rags, the 
plunderers depart. But when the en- 
raged burghers discovered the traitress, 
a deep hole was hurriedly dug in the bot- 
tom of the Well Tower and into it she 
was hurled and dirt heaped upon her. 
But upon another time the Danes were 
not so successful. A great army of them 
was almost completely wiped out by the 
Visbians. Only a few years ago, archzolo- 
gists uncovered a vast grave in which the 
skeletons in armor of the Danish host 
had been hurriedly buried. Many of these 
suits of mail, together with some of the 


5 bones, now repose in the museum of Visby. 


On our last morning we explored the 
secret passages of the ruins of the Abbey 
of St. Lars and St. Nicholas and the 
Powder Tower. In the latter we experi- 
enced a real thrill. It was with much 
difficulty that we swung open its ponder- 
ous door. Within there was a tomblike 
stillness. As we struck a light, a trapdoor 
loomed before us. We tugged at it until it 
came open. From the hole issued dank, 
musty air, so fetid that we stepped back 
a pace. Lowering a light, we could make 
out chains with rings attached to their 
ends, and scattered about were human 
bones. Within the tower had been built 
another about the time the bow and arrow 
gave way to powder for the storing of this 
agent so revolutionary in the domain of 
war. 

Just before boarding the night boat to 
the mainland, we wandered through the 
dusky silence of St. Karin’s Cathedral and 
beneath some of the grandest Gothic 
arches to be found anywhere. Then, re- 
turning to St. Lars and St. Nicholas, we 
climbed a stone staircase within a wall; 
from which we emerged to find ourselves 
in the midst of a garden of wild roses and 
marigolds. On that part of the roof which 
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Colorado 
for the Ideal 
1931 Vacation 


Spend aweek or a whole 
summer in America’s 
nearest mountain play- 
ground. Only one night 
from Chicago or St. 
Louis. Excellent accom- 
modations at reason- 
able prices. 


Bear Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


To Get the Best and See the Most, 


Go Union Pacific 


Unexcelled vacation service to the West. All the 
best attractions to choose from; 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than any 
other railroad serves— 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal 
stopover privileges. At little more than half the 
usual rail fares via Union Pacific you can visit 
any of the above regions. 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted tours. You 
save time, money, trouble, know the cost before you start. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about 
any of our vacation wonderlands. 


] 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 60 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


time had not torn down, seeds driven by 1 
the wind and carried by the birds had 
taken root in the particles of limestone 
and adorned this corner of an age-old ruin 
with exquisite loveliness. All about us lay 
the dreaming, medieval town. Fragments 
of ancient melodies were wafted up to us 
on the soft evening breeze, and the radi- 
ance of sunset lay over sea and city. 
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Please send me complete information and booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


I UNION PACHIC 
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Leviathan 


...to France and 


England 


MAY9 + 
JULY 4 . 


MAY 27 + JUNE 17 
AUGUST 1 


Leviathan at Southampton 


Smart folk off to the golf championships, 
the races and the thrills of Europe . . . 
bankers, diplomats, debutantes, and 
stars of sport and screen...sail with them 
on the Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 


In salons, lounges, smoking rooms, game 
rooms, staterooms, everywhere, there is 
the American flair for spaciousness, mod- 
ern appointments and faultless service 
... Comfort at 5-day speed ... Brilliant 
Club Leviathan, Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment, 
without cover charge or check . . . Pom- 
peian swimming pool ... Ship to Shore 
telephone ... a renowned cuisine under 
the direction of a famous chef. 


FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 
Weekly sailings at low fares 

to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Hamburg 

GEORGE WASHINGTON - AMERICA 


REPUBLIC - PRESIDENT HARDING 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


®@ Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
as low as $105 one way, $185 round 
trip. Leviathan famous “Grade A” Tour- 
ist $122.50 one way, $216 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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SEEING THE NORTHLANDS 


For Tose who like to plan in ad- 
vance, it might be remembered that the 
Hamburg-American Line is offering one of 
the more interesting of the many summer 
cruises which will clamor for attention. 
The Reliance will leave New York on 
June twenty-seventh and eight days later 
will reach Iceland, where a stopover will 
be made at Reykjavik, the capital. Then 
the boat heads northward again — to 
Norway and Sweden; and eventually, 
after the usual pauses at interesting ports, 
sails on to Leningrad, where three days 
are spent and from which one may,take a 
side excursion to Moscow. Finland and 
Estonia are next on the list and after that 
the more conventional names begin to ap- 
pear on the _ itinerary — Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, and Boulogne. The tour lasts 
for thirty-six days, plus the time taken to 
return to New York; the distance covered 
is 9,127 miles; and the rates start from 
eight hundred dollars. 


ANOTHER GREYHOUND 


rg ‘ . . 

P ue new 42,500-ton liner, Empress 
of Britain, will sail from Southampton 
on May twenty-seventh on her maiden 
voyage to Quebec, making the west- 


| bound crossing in less than five days, and 


will do a right-about-face and head back 
toward Europe on June sixth. This 
Canadian Pacific liner, the pride of Cana- 
dian hearts, is very large, but her carrying 
capacity for passengers will be only 1,153, 
which is a comparatively small number in 
these days. Thus, claim its owners, the 
ship will provide ample room and there 
will be no crowding. The public salons on 


| the Empress of Britain have been designed 


by well-known English artists, including 
Frank Brangwyn, Sir John Lavery, Ed- 
mund Dulac, Sir Charles Allom, and W. 
Heath Robinson. 


OUR HOMEMADE GLACIERS 


Eris NOT, as our western railroads 
will be the first to tell you, necessary to go 
to Switzerland or Alaska to enjoy the 
unique sport of climbing a glacier. For in- 
stance, there is Colorado, where they are 
very proud of Arapaho Glacier, accessible 
by a four-day trip from Denver. Here you 
may have midsummer coolness — and a 
solid river of ice, half a mile wide, with an 
annual “flow” of twenty-seven feet a 
year. Arapaho lies west of Boulder, at the 
crest of the range. It is a typically “live” 
glacier, seamed with giant crevasses and 
feeding three lakes. Other noted ice fields 
may be seen in the same vicinity, such as 
St. Vrain, Isabelle, and Fair. The country 
is part of Colorado National Forest — a 
playground of oyer thirteen million acres, 
in which are 760 peaks, six thousand miles 
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of trout streams, and five hundred trout- 
stocked lakes. The glacier area of the For- 
est lies fifty miles northwest of Denver, 
but, though this is a comparatively short 
distance in Colorado, four days are really 
essential for a thorough trip. 


A TRIP IN A ZEP 


D curtnc the coming summer an 
sir voyage in the German dirigible, Graf 
Zeppelin, will be within the reach of 

ically the entire traveling public. 
There will be short trips at a rate as low as 
thirty-six dollars per passenger, and there 
will be flights from Friedrichshafen, the 
“Graf's” home port, extending over dis- 
tances up to two thousand miles, to 
Egypt, Spain, the French Riviera, the 
Scandinavian countries, and other points. 
The thirty-six dollar excursion will last 


for four hours and will cover either Lake | 


Lucerne, the Black Forest, or the Tyrol, 
provided that from thirty to thirty-five 
persons participate. The flight to Egypt 
is scheduled for early April, and the 
three-day excursion to Spain (with a 
stop-over at Seville) for May twenty- 
ninth. The dirigible will be available for 
charter by groups of tourists, societies, 
and clubs whenever a minimum of fifteen 
passengers is booked. 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


Owe nunprep and twenty-eight 
miles from London, the little town of 
Malvern, nestling among the Worcester- 
shire hills hard against the Welsh border, 
annually does its bit to keep alive the 
spark of English drama. Under the direc- 
tion of Sir Barry Jackson, the Malvern 
Festival has become a national institu- 
tion, along with the Stratford Festival. 
This year the dates are from August third 
to August twenty-second inclusive. The 
program will feature English plays dating 
from 1518 to 1931 and is dedicated to 
George Bernard Shaw, whose The Apple 
Cart had its world premiére at Malvern. 
Aside from the presentation of the plays, 
well-known authorities will give a series of 
lectures. The near-by cities of Gloucester 
and Worcester have first-class hotels. 


WAGNER, MOZART 


, 1 HIS SUMMER Central Europe will 
ring with great music heard by large audi- 
ences. At Bayreuth, from July twenty- 
first to August nineteenth, Wagner’s Ring 
cycle will be presented. The same operas 
Will also draw crowds to Munich beginning 

, July eighteenth; Mozart will be played 
as same place and time. The Mozart 
a Anniversary is scheduled at 
burg starting July twenty-fifth. It will 
continue until August thirtieth, and the 
opera will be a feature. 
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For thirty-nine years travelers from all over the world 
have been streaming into the American Express office in 
Paris for its valuable travel service. 

Taxi drivers, guides, hotel clerks, and — in Paris 
understand you when you say, “American Express Office.” 
They know instantly, 11 Rue Scribe. 

A picturesque old building, modernized to fit American 
taste ... six stories... elevators... 

And men. It is the men who have made 11 Rue Scribe 
the best known address in the travel world. For these 
men service to travelers is their life work ... 

They have been put in Paris to give aid to Americans 
who, in the States, bought American Express Travelers 
Cheques, or some form of American Express travel service. 

These men have been chosen for their specialized knowl- 
edge ...a versatile corps equipped with experience to 
meet the demands of an infinite variety of travelers. 

The best trains? Aeroplane services? How much to hire 
a car? How to get funds from home? Every travel or 
shopping question answered courteously and correctly. 

Americans flood into this little bit of transplanted 
America because they feel at home there. They know the 
are welcome and are expected to ask questions, po 
Travelers Cheques, receive their mail and cables, arrange 
for their travel accommodations, and 
meet their friends there. 

The best known travel address? To 
be sure. And yet it is only one of the 
chain of travel Meccas maintained for 
travelers by the American Express 
Company in Europe and other lands. 


ERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 


American Express Company 4t 
65 Broadway, New York 599 Market St. at 2nd, San Francisco 
70 E. Randolph St., Chicago 603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me information on a trip to 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
-..-.. IT NEED COST NO MORE 
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Now reserves hest 
accommodations 





Your pick of ships and sailing dates. A 
deposit of only $15 up, according to 
your choice, reserves your room. Total 
cost as little as $147.50 and no more 
than $258.00 with attractive round trip 
discount during certain seasons. 


One or more sailings weekly 


The White Star Liners Britannic, world's 
largest Cabin ship, the Adriatic, Baltic 
and Cedric maintain a schedule of 
weekly sailings to Ireland and England. 


The Red Star Liner Lapland, recently re- 
furnished and now more beautiful than 
ever, sails to England, France and 
Belgium. 


You will be amazed at the luxury these 
great steamers provide at the low 
Cabin rates. 


New M. V. BRITANNIC 
World’s Largest Cabin Liner 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
has appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


Prizes for Letters 


A prize of twenty dollars will be 
awarded each month to the author of the 
most valuable letter of comment contrib- 
uted to Our: Rostrum. Comments, of 
course, may be favorable or unfavor- 
able, general or pertaining to one 
particular article: all will receive equal 


consideration. The letters need not 
come from regular subscribers to be 
eligible. The decision of the Editor 
must be accepted as final in the matter 
of awards. This is not an attempt to 
obtain back-slapping testimonials for 
The Forum, but to enlist the critical 
assistance of our readers in editing 
the magazine. 








General Butler’s Proposal 

In the March Forum Smedley D. Butler 
contributed an article, “‘ Making War on the 
Gangs,” in which he advocated ‘a single, 
state-controlled police force in every one of 
our forty-eight states, organized and trained 
somewhat along military lines.” The opin- 
ions of several governors and mayors con- 
cerning the merit of his plan follow. 


Law-Abiding Chicago 
‘o the Editor: 

Every investigation that I have made 
of state police forces has indicated that 
they are failures and do not compare fa- 
vorably with municipal forces. The way 
to wipe out crime is to get rid of prohibi- 
tion, which has brought to this nation the 
criminals of the world because of the 
profits in bootlegging. Chicago to-day 
enjoys the position of ranking sixty-eighth 
in crime of the cities of the nation of up- 
wards of 100,000 population, based on 
the Federal Government report, with New 
York and Pittsburgh refusing to give to 
the Federal Government their figures on 
crime, which indicates that Chicago is 
seventieth, with only. thirteen other cities 
of the nation with less crime. The Chicago 
Association of Commerce crime table 
shows that Chicago is the only city in the 
nation with a continual reduction in 
crime from 1915 until now. I have been 

















































| Denver 
"Mo the E 
4 5 Generé 
- good sug 
«WT are quite 
rather pr 
fice; but 
men in | 
average 
live. The 
Mayor during this time, with the exo consider: 
tion of the years 1923-1927. The wor 
crime that we have in Chicago is (MB Denver 
falsifying Chicago Tribune which herb 
to the world that Chicago is first in crim 
because they do not and cannot contn 
the Mayor of Chicago. 
Wii1am Hate Tuompson, Mayor 
Chicago, Tl. 
New York’s Experience Jackse 
To the Editor: To the ] 
There is much in General Butler's I quit 
ticle with which I agree. But to placed “the on 
police of townships and cities in the staf the gan; 
under one head would give such poveff inely ar 
to the commander of the force that MB atives ¢ 
would virtually become a dictator, fal are aro 
there would be only one above him ai as muc! 
that man would be the governor. Show as in tl 
they both agree in certain matters, thy municir 
would have power to place the state in} With th 
position such as might obtain unde§ powerec 
martial law. The commander’s positiaf§ motor 
would be almost the same as Mussolini should 
in Italy — which may be good in thi greater 
country but would, I think, not be toe ments, 
ated in our representative form of goven} through 
ment, for it would practically do aw ably op 
with the home rule of cities. departr 
I do not agree with General Butler militari 
idea of a special school for detectiveg® the wh 
Detectives, like artists, are born and 1 
made. . . . To take police out of polio Jack: 
can easily be done by taking them out 
civil service; and I offer as proof of th} Not fc 
the Department of State Police in Nag§ To the 
York State. Let a good Chief in each ely I an 
make his own appointments, hiring advoca 
discharging his men for their fitoe 
and ability. This is my solution of th Dall 
problem. 
Grorce F, Cuanpier, MD. § Los 4 
Kingston, N.Y. B Tothe 
[Eprror’s Notre:— Colonel Chandler * As a 
the organizer of New York: State's pol are str 
system and is, according to Governor Frat@ is well 
lin D. Roosevelt, ‘the recognized natw®l) consid 
authority.””| proced 
18 unY 
Virginia Has Crime Controlled ‘ature 
To the Editor: 2 better 
Fortunately for Virginia the conditt has a 
outlined in General Butler’s very @m **tore 
article do not exist in this State, @ ‘pect 
therefore there is no need for app more | 
here the remedy suggested. and t! 
Joun GARLAND Pottarp, Govern cntire 
‘ as im 
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‘o the Editor: 


General Butler’s article contains some 


"good suggestions and many others that 


are quite impractical. He seems to have a 
rather poor opinion of men in public of- 
fice; but it has been my experience that 
men in public office are not far from an 
average of the communities in which they 
live. The article is well worth reading and 
consideration. 
B. F. Stapteton, Mayor 
Denver, Col. 





Jacksonville in Opposition 
To the Editor: 

I quite agree with General Butler that 
“the only solution” for making war on 
the gangs “‘is for the people to get genu- 
inely aroused until the chosen represent- 
atives do their duty.” Until the people 
are aroused, however, there will be just 
as much politics in a state police force 
as in the police departments of various 
municipalities — and as little efficiency. 
With the advent of radio, airplane, high- 
powered automobiles, motor cycles, and 
motor boats state police departments 
should be enlarged and there should be 
greater codperation with all police depart- 
ments, sheriffs, and federal officers 
throughout the nation. But I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the abolishment of police 
departments in cities. Let us not resort to 
nilitarism, which threatened the peace of 
the whole earth prior to the World War. 

Joun T. Atsop, Jr., Mayor 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Not for Dallas! 
To the Editor: 

Iam not in sympathy with anything 
advocated by General Smedley D. Butler. 


J. Wappy Tate, Mayor 
Dallas, Tex. 


Los Angeles Comments 
To the Editor: 

As an idealistic picture of the goal we 
are striving for, General Butler’s article 
Is well expressed and worthy of careful 
consideration, but as a practical working 
Procedure to be immediately adopted it 
s unwise until such a time as human 
hature undergoes a radical change for the 
better. The integrity of public officials 

a deeper significance to-day than ever 

ore, but just why or when we should 
*xpect state politics to be cleaner and 
more free from intrigue is not made clear; 
and this, to my mind, is the crux of the 
entire argument. Politics will play just 
4S important a part in the affairs of the 
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It was the Devon tides that first brought 
news of England’s rising sea power. 
Even though Fowey is pronounced 

“Foy”, she is proud of having sent 
forty-seven ships to the siege of Calais 
against London’s twenty-five. A tumble 
of ridges and ravines takes you to Fal- 
mouth where the Greeks came for hides 
and the French for revenge. 


You can gather wild rose sprays in 
June on sunny Devon hedgerows. The 
green barley grows deep along the fields. 
The grasses begin to be tinged with the 
soft hues of their bloom and ox-eye 
daisies flourish in white companies. 
There are dapplings of the elder’s creamy 
blossom on some of the hedges and the 
broom flowers follow the gorses in a 
blaze of gold. 


In palm-bowered Cornwall a day’s 
rain is a news event. You feel as Sir 
Francis Drake must have felt three hun- 
dred years before when you admire the 
grizzled sea dogs who man the fleets of 
Britain. The West Countrie of England 
is as characteristic as Chaucer. An old 
mansion in which Effingham and 
Hawkins may have caroused, watches 
you warily as you drive your ball into a 
ring of evergreens. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be 
gladly made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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commonwealth as it does in the smaller 
subdivisions; and with the responsibility 
being further removed from the people, 
difficulties connected with correcting ir- 
regularities of our police departments 
would increase rather than diminish. . . . 

My observation is that the people’s gov- 
ernment should be brought close to the 
voter rather than farther away, and that 
the mayors of our great cities should be 
given more freedom of action with ade- 
quate authority to function effectively — 
and then held strictly accountable for 
the proper conduct of their police de- 
partments. 

Joun C. Porter, Mayor 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vigilance Committees 
To the Editor: 

I read with much interest Smedley D. 
Butler’s article, ““Making War on the 
Gangs,” in the March issue of THE 
Forum. I have a great deal of respect for 
Mr. Butler as a man and I believe that his 
proposed plan for a state controlled police 
force would do much to reduce crime if it 
could be carried out, but I disagree with 
him on one point. I do not believe that 
any police system, no matter how effi- 
ciently it may be organized and regardless 
of how honest its members may be, can 
accomplish much in the way of eliminat- 
ing organized crime without the codpera- 
tion of the courts. 


The police might be efficient and incor- | 


ruptible, but after they had captured a 
criminal their duties would end. They 
could not try him, sentence him, nor see 
that the sentence was enforced. They 
could not prevent a corrupt judge from 
turning him loose; they could not prevent 
bribed or intimidated witnesses from 
giving false testimony; they could not put 
intelligence into the heads of jurymen 
who were chosen because of their stupid- 
ity; and they could not prevent unscrupu- 
lous criminal lawyers from making use of 
every available loophole and technicality 
in our complicated and silly law system to 
make a joke of our law courts. 


Butler speaks of the possibility of | 


vigilance committees taking the law into 
their own hands as being a danger. I be- 
lieve that, rather than a danger, it is the 
only practical solution to the present 
crime problem. It is all very well to ad- 
vance theories on what should be done to 
curb the present orgy of crime and cor- 
ruption, but it is too much to expect that 
our corrupt city officials will effect such 
reforms voluntarily. It is equally im- 
probable that the ballot will be a very 
effective weapon in the hands of the in- 
telligent and public spirited American 
citizen in ousting these corrupt officials. 
In our larger cities, his vote will be more 
than offset by the votes of the ignorant, 
almost illiterate swarm of European riff- 
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raff who can read barely enough to be 
made voters, and who vote for a candidate 
of their own race or religion, regardless of 
what his character or policies may be. 

I believe in law and order — at least in 
theory — but I also believe that direct, 
effective, even illegal action on the part of 
respectable, upright citizens is preferable 
to law in the hands of crooked public 
officials. Radical? Fantastic? Illegal? Well, 
possibly, but so was the Revolutionary 
War. 

Wrvr J. Dowp 

New York, N.Y. 


Labor Opposes State Police 
To the Editor: 

In his article in the March Forum, 
“Making War on the Gangs”, General 
Butler has outlined an excellent method 
for the suppression of crime, but in speci- 
fying the sources of opposition to such a 
measure, he has overlooked the most im- 
portant and powerful one, organized 
labor. Out of bitter experience, in that 
state police have invariably been used 
against them in their efforts to secure 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions, labor has developed an intense op- 
position to any police system that is not 
under local control. 

A few years ago, I sponsored a state 
police system for my state, for the express 
purpose of checking the then rising tide of 
criminality, but the only result was to 
bring upon my head the anathemas, not 
only of organized labor, but of the entire 
“progressive” element in the political 
system of this most “progressive”’ state. 
Needless to say, in Wisconsin, the idea of a 
state police “died a’borning.” The mem- 
ber who introduced the bill in the legisla- 
ture never got a chance to come back. If 
there is some way of convincing labor 
that the state police will be used to pro- 
tect them and to insure fair play in their 
struggles, we might get somewhere with 
the proposition, but at present I see no 
hope for it. 

I doubt, however, if it would be possible 
to keep even a state police force from the 
taint of political influence. When Ameri- 
can voters will rise to a sense of their 
responsibility and clean up politics, we 
shall get rid of crime and political corrup- 
tion, and not till then. 


WiiuraM C, DEAN 
Madison, Wis. 


The Patient’s Dilemma 
To the Editor: 

“The Patient’s Dilemma,” in your 
February issue, has been called to my 
attention: this is written to commend 
your enterprise in publishing the article. 
The regular medical profession, unable 
to meet the competition of other healing 
systems, has recourse to intimidation, 
bribery, and persecution, measurably to 
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View of the Victoria Falls 


—where sunshine, 
heatth, and tracel 
thrilis abound! 


The land of Kimberley and the 
Rand, that pours forth the greatest 
harvest of diamonds and gold, is 
also blest with rich floods of golden 
sunshine and a glorious, stimulat- 
ing climate! 


South Africa, a vast Temple of 
Nature, is adorned with many 
| marvelous masterpieces — Vic- 
toria Falls, the eahondiens 
Mountains, the weird Cango 
| Caves, the Valley of a Thousand 
Hills, and a succession of awe- 
inspiring scenic beauties. Here also 
are luscious fruits and gorgeous 
flowers in amazing profusion! 


See African game animals in fas- 
cinating variety at close range in 

| Kruger National Park, the world’s 
greatest natural “zoo”! 

Near Durban — “Pearl of the East 
| African Coast” — you will meet 
the black man in all his native 
glory — quaint kraals, age-old 
tribal customs, primitive musical 
instruments, wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis, and fishing — 
delightful seaside sports — ample 
travel comfort, with modern trains 
and motor roads, and good hotels. 
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preserve the monopoly to which they 
claim they are entitled on the ground of 
public necessity. If enough of their vic- 
tims could be heard to make medical in- 
efficiency the proverb it deserves to be, 
ousting medicine from the government 
would be easy. But as long as American 
Medical Association influence controls 
the press, a large element of the public 
will remain in ignorance. 
L. C. W. Littte 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Doctor’s Reply 
To the Editor: 

I have just read, in the February issue 
of Tur Forum, “The Patient’s Dilemma,” 
by Alice Elinor. I presume she is the same 
Alice as Alice in Wonderland; a vivid 
imagination creates whatever it will. As 
literature this is a very readable sob story. 
As a contribution to our scientific soci- 
ological problems it’s a wash-out. It is 
not only inane, but capable of much harm 
by giving the public the idea that her 
experience is a cross section of modern 
medicine and surgery. Cults, quacks, and 
peddlers of nostrums will get great com- 
fort out of such an article. Possibly that is 
what was intended, but surely not. To 
make this story complete the final diag- 
nosis should have been made by a clair- 
voyant. If this story had been put on the 
“funny page,” it would have “gone over” 
well. Many very reputable physicians and 
well known members of excellent clinics 
had not found the “female trouble” which 
went on and on unobserved for years. 
That really elicits an indulgent smile. 
The diagnosis of “female trouble” inci- 
dent to childbirth is usually just about as 
difficult to make as recognizing a large 
wart on one’s nose. Doctors make mis- 
takes, of course; so do preachers, judges, 
bankers, and even publishers. 

Now, Alice will go on like this for many 
years. Get another story from her five 
years from now; only names and places 
will change. If this story had been pub- 
lished in True Story or True Confessions, 
nothing would be thought of it. Pub- 
lished in THe Forum, with the title on 
the cover, is another matter. A story like 
this is hardly worthy of space in THE 
Forum. The only comfort to be obtained 
from Alice Elinor’s story is that she is a 
writer of fiction and not a nurse. 

Grorce I. Hurtey, M.D. 

Eugene, Ore. 


“Spend for Prosperity” 
To the Editor: 

Two or three weeks ago the Detroit Sat- 
urday Night — one of the best papers pub- 
lished anywhere — made the statement 
that 45,000 families were being fed, 
clothed, and warmed in Detroit at the ex- 
pense of the city. This sort of thing has 


| been going on for months all over the land. 
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AKE a short vacation now . . . and 
replenish flagging energy on a thrill- 
ing Bermuda sea-trip holiday! 


Think of four full days at sea on a great 


ocean liner . .. with delicious meals 
... full Transatlantic luxury .. . and 
‘*Furness” service always at your elbow! 


Then think of yourself in Bermuda .. . 
soaking up sun on a beach made of pink 
coral dust . . . swimming and golfing 
. « « or bicycling on smooth white roads 
that never saw an automobile. Looking 
younger, feeling better, breathing 
deeper. 


Look at those low prices! And _ that 
means first-class staterooms—n0 
‘*bargain-rooms”’ in the bow or stern of 
under the water-line — nothing but 
luxurious travel on the finest ships in 
the Bermuda service. 


Come along— give yourself a good 
time! Just pack your bag and get 4 
ticket from any tourist agent. No pass 
port required. 
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**Bermuda,”’ S. S. ““Veendam,”’ and 
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(Bermuda) thus avoiding incon- 


venience of five-mile transfer from 
anchorage. 
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It has been costing our own little city 
over $1,000 a day for a long time to care 
for the needy. And yet, these same peo- 
ple are being told by the medicine men of 
the magazines to “get out and spend” in 
order to set the business ball rolling. What 
are they going to use for money? Some- 
body tell them — please. May I call on 
Messrs. Foster, Catchings, and Franklin 
for this much needed information? 
Henry Cray Giover, M.D. 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Fun of Poverty 
To the Editor: 

I read with interest the article by Sarah 
Adams in your February issue. What I and 
my husband can not understand about 
their plan is why they have not saved 
enough out of $25,000 a year to make a 
comfortable living possible for the years 
ahead, or even if they have not saved any, 
why they don’t live on $5000 for five 
years on the present salary and save 
$100,000 before he changes his job. If they 
are in the early thirties they are young 
enough to do this, and five years prepara- 
tion ought not to be too long for the work 
that is a man’s real life interest. 

I feel that their present plan is an im- 
practical one, very much harder to put 


through than they realize. Apparently | 


Mrs. Adams’ article was written in the 
first flush of days when to the woman who 
has never had to do it, “manipulating food 
so that it remains palatable to a finicky 
family and yet is inexpensive,” is fun. 
After a few years she will wonder where 
the fun has gone! 


Carotyn Hatt GRANT 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


England’s Opinion of Us 
To the Editor: 

If Mr. Layman, in his article in the 
February Forum, is indeed giving voice 
to the opinion of the average thoughtful 
Englishman, there exists, certainly, a 
grave misunderstanding. Can we, whom 
I venture to call “the silent majority,” 
allow him to believe the blatant, impervi- 
ous, meddlesome creature he is chastising 
is the real spirit and epitome of America? 
He seems to be speaking either from hear- 
say or from a very limited and unfortu- 
nate experience with our American peo- 
ple. And he chides, not as his disarming, 
though illuminating, introduction leads 
us to hope, as a wiser brother, but far 
more like a querulous and disgruntled 
grandfather. 


Hetena Stacy FrRENcH 
Lowell, Mass. 


A National Blot 
To the Editor: 

In the February number of THE Forum, 
Geoffrey Layman giv es the Englishman’s 


outraged if the English were to address a 
public protest to our President on the 
subject of the treatment of the Negroes in 
the Southern States, particularly with ref- 
erence to lynching. From an average 
American’s viewpoint it would seem that 
it might do us a lot of good if such action 
were to be taken by the British or any 
other people. It would tend to rouse us 
from our apathy and help us to realize how 
ridiculous we are in having passed two 
amendments to the Constitution which 
guarantee the rights of the Negro Ameri- 
cans, and in having permitted and en- 
couraged the nullification of these amend- 
ments while we put all possible energy and 
huge sums of money into a vain attempt 
to prevent the nullification of a more re- 
cent and less vital amendment.. 
Joun E. Fark 
Pasedena, Calif. 


They Spank in Scotland 
To the Editor: 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Myers’ 
article on spanking [February Forum] and 
its value in the upbringing of our children. 
I quite agree with him and am sorry to 
see that form of punishment is not too 
popular now. If the so-called bright young 
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If you are looking for peace, joy and 
contentment, not to mention oppor- 
tunities for rejuvenation and intellec- 
tual improvement, cease further 
search, for Switzerland is waiting to 
graciously offer you these comforts. 
TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 


First Swiss Exhibition of Hygiene and Sport (Hyspa) at 


people of to-day had been spanked years 
ago by their parents, they might have been 
better thinking people to-day. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Myers I extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations for the way in which they 
have brought their children up. 
Joun L. Watson 
Dundee, Scotland 


“What I Believe” 
To the Editor: 

In your answer to Bishop Anderson’s 
complaint that your series of articles on 
“What I Believe” has hardly given the 
Christian view point a fair chance, you 
repeat in a milder and more courteous 
form a statement you made to a clergy- 
man of less exalted rank a few months be- 
fore to this effect : because only one or two 
contributors to the series expressed a 
belief in orthodox Christianity, your cor- 
respondent ought to be able to see how 
lacking in intelligence he was. 

You are conducting ably a valuable 
magazine. It is doing rather more than its 
share in setting Americans capable of 
leadership to thinking. But like nearly all 
other editors you make an occasional mis- 
take. Your “What I Believe” series, as 
you interpret it, is one. 
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Our Rostrum 


i, 


Dean Inge, whose mind Walter Lipp. 
mann ranks among the highest of the day, 
puts his finger on your trouble. You haye 
asked what you call “the most distin. 


| guished thinkers of our age” to set forth 
| their personal beliefs. These folk are 


chiefly literary men, with now and then a 
scientist. You are dealing with philosophy 
and religion, to which few of your con- 
tributors have given their lives. The Dean 
says that it is always safe to follow far the 
specialist so long as he stays in his own 
field, but it is wise to go very warily with 
him when he departs from it. 

In the same issue you published articles 
by Dean Inge and George Jean Nathan 
dealing with this subject of religious 
faith. And ever since you have been receiv- 
ing letters praising the Dean’s way of 
handling it and condemning Nathan’s, 

The reason is not that the Dean is a 
much deeper thinker, though I think heis, 
but that he is a philosopher, a mystic, and 
a theologian. He has put in his life consid- 
ering and testing the problems of religion, 
Nathan is an engaging dramatic critic ad- 
mittedly concerned with life merely as a 
means of ministering to his own pleasure. 
How he could know anything about re- 
ligion worth publishing it is difficult, as 
your correspondent shows, for those who 
seek the Good Life to understand. 

As to your implied method of judging 
religious truth by counting heads, that 
method is one our friend the Dean par- 
ticularly distrusts. If we arrived at truth 
by holding elections, the Galileos, New- 
tons, and Einsteins would have to go out 
of business. 

Tue Forum is a great magazine. Its 
batting average is amazingly high, but it 
places too exalted an emphasis upon the 
religious views of its Nathans and 
Menckens, 

Rev. Frepericx W. Jones 

Providence, R. I. 


[Eprror’s Nore: — The “What I Believe” 
series was not planned as a balanced dis- 
cussion of all the aspects of either religion or 
philosophy. We merely picked out a number 
of men who, because of their intellectual ac- 
tivities in one direction or another, we be- 
lieved would command the interest of our 
readers. We said to them, “‘ Tell us what you 
believe” — without any stipulation as t0 
what they should discuss, what point of new 
they should favor, or how large a part re 
ligion should play in their essays. Bearing 
in mind this hit-or-miss approach to the 
series, we feel it is not insignificant that 80 
few of the writers supported the orthodot 
Christian beliefs,] 


What Is an Honest Man! 

The following definitions have bee® 
awarded prizes: 

"1. An honest man is one who does not 
try to pass for other than he is, financially, 





Vesox is not sight alone. The birds of the 
air, the fish in the sea, and the beasts that walk the 
earth share with man vision external. But vision 
in its larger sense is inner light, and this is man’s 
priceless heritage. 


In every age and civilization there have emerged 
from the multitude leaders upon whose vision the 
fate of their fellow man has depended. The on- 
ward march of time has witnessed the rise and fall 
of nations. The people have harkened to the word 
of the prophet, both the false and the true; but 
only when the VISION IN LEADERSHIP has 
contained the ELEMENTS OF ETERNAL 
TRUTH have the people survived. 


The Vision in Leadership dares not avoid fact, but, 
like faith, must contain the substance of things 
hoped for and unseen. 


This is the place of FORBES in the life of our 
times. For, on its editorial pages, FORBES has 
reported and appraised the Vision in Business 
Leadership of our country. FORBES makes no 
claim of infallibility for its ideas and opinions; 
but the thoughts that find place on the printed 
page arise from and are tempered with COMMON 
SENSE AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


The many letters we receive from our readers week 


by week indicate an increasing understanding that 
HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE PROFIT 
MOTIVE IN BUSINESS ARE DEFINITELY 
INTERRELATED. Our circulation records show 
the steady growth of our following. The Audit 
Bureau of Circulations recorded 54,310 circulation 
in 1927; 63,621 in 1928; 70,819 in 1929; 76,309 
in 1930. 


A compact, powerful group, the business leaders 
of to-day and to-morrow who read each issue of 
FORBES — they are the Decision Market of Busi- 
ness America. Their number grows steadily. One 
cannot limit leadership. Among them you are sure 
to find the Youngs, the Giffords, the Mitchells, the 
Taylors, the Teagles and the Sloans; and of like 
importance are the names of men you may not rec- 
ognize, whose INFLUENCE AND POWER are 
also ENRICHING not merely the pockets but the 
LIVES of their associates. 


Where there is no vision the people perish. Amer- 
ica shall not perish. For, in Business America, 
there are enough men of purpose whose VISION 
CAN BE TRUSTED and whose JUDGMENT 
WILL BE FOLLOWED. 


To follow and appraise the Vision in Leadership 
of Business America, read FORBES. Send for a 
“‘get-acquainted” copy to-day. 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Published twice a month. Sold at newsstands. 25c a copy. Annual subscription, 24 issues, $5.00. B.C. Forbes, Editor, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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mentally, or morally. When he cannot 

afford to do a thing, he says he cannot 

afford to do it. When he doesn’t know g 

thing, he says he doesn’t know. He is not 

two-faced. When he says he is your friend, 
| he means it. He never considers “white 
lies” justifiable. He does not stoop to a 
low deed because his friends and the pub. 
lic will never know. Neither is he a crab at 
home and a jovial fellow with his friends 
and the public. (Alice Claypool, Columbia, 
Missouri) 

2. He who has proven that “honesty 
is the best policy” and therefore is honest 
is not necessarily an honest man but 
merely a politic one. Neither is he honest 
whom Duty has placed in a groove where 
he must perforce walk the straight and 
narrow path or lose prestige or be found 
out. As the proverb has it, “it is hard for 
an empty sack to stand upright,”’ so is it 
hard: for a man in dire necessity to be 
honest. That man, however, who with 
perhaps starvation or doom staring him 
in the face, is not tempted from the path 
of honor is an honest man. (M. B. Cove, 
Belmae, California) 


3. An honest man is one who refrains 
| from deceiving himself, who denies him- 
self the luxury of comforting deceptions 
or of deceptions easily acquired when 
truth costs painful labor. An honest man 
is honest enough to confess ignorance or 
uncertainty to himself or to others, even 
at the cost of esteem or material advan- 
tage. In matters of money, property, or of 
written or spoken words, he is controlled, 
not by law nor custom-sanction of class 
or group, but by the habit, developed 
through years of practice, of taking no 
liberties with his integrity. (Philip W. 
Raymond, Oak Park, Tllinois) 


4. An honest man is one who exhibits 
integrity, fairness, and straightforward- 
ness in conduct, thought, and speech. 
This does not include any warmth or tact- 
fulness, but neither does it exclude such 
softening qualities. There are honest men 
— and Scots! I know a perfect “honest 
man.” He is my “next-door neighbor.” 
He drives his five-year-old car another 
year, wears his three-year-old overcoat 
another winter, and sends his children to 
public, instead of private school, so as to 
pay his debts. He puts sincerity before 
swank. He pays his fair share of a dinner 
check. And when his dog tears up my 
flower beds, he admits it. (Mara E. Ser- 
riov, Palo Alto, California) 


[NotE:— Neat month the prize-winning 
definitions of A HERO will be published. 
This will conclude Tux Forum’s series of 
definitions contests. The attention of those 
who have been taking part in these contests 8 
directed to the prize offer for the best Ros- 
trum letter each month, announcement 

which is made elsewhere in these columns.] 








Foreign Bonds 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Some substantial declines in 
various foreign bond issues late last year 
followed the outbreak of revolutions in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Peru. Australian 
issues were severely depressed at one time 
as a financial crisis developed. German 
issues were temporarily unsettled by the 
elections in that country last autumn. 
Now the combination of these discourag- 
ing developments caused practically a 
complete cessation of the normal flow of 
investment capital from the United 
States to foreign countries in the last 
quarter of 1930. In practically every 
instance the political troubles of these 
nations could be traced to the economic 
depression which was world wide in 1930. 
The collapse of the coffee market in 
Brazil, poor crops in Argentina, a fall in 
wheat and wool prices in Australia, and a 
depressed state of business preceded each 
of these political disturbances. The news 
was duly played up by the press and, 
coming at a time when stocks were un- 
dergoing a thoroughly drastic deflation 
in New York, it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that investors reacted to the situation 
by forcing the liquidation of their foreign 
security holdings on a declining market. 

To those not entirely familiar with the 
foreign bond market the inference might 
have been drawn that all foreign bonds 
were depressed; but such was not the 
case. Any examination of the list of for- 
eign bonds daily traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange will reveal that, on 
the whole, the foreign bond market gave a 
fairly good account of itself during a 
period of trying circumstances in all in- 
vestment markets at the close of 1930. 

Foreign investments represent a com- 
paratively new type of security for Amer- 
leans. Prior to the war our investments 
abroad did not exceed $235,000,000. The 
latest reliable estimate of the amount of 
our foreign investments places the total 
holdings of foreign securities in the 
United States at about $17,500,000,000. 
As a debtor nation, prior to the war, 
we relied in large measure upon the 
capital of British, Dutch, and French 
investors to develop our railroads, mines, 
and other industrial activities. Since the 
War we have progressed to the point 
Where we can not only finance our own 
capital requirements, but have a sub- 


stantial excess of capital available for 
foreign investment. 

Our metamorphosis from the position 
of a borrower to a lender in the world’s 
capital markets came during the war. 
The first great international loan to be 
financed in this period was the $500,- 
000,000 Anglo-French five per cent loan 
in 1915. Serious doubts were raised as to 
whether the syndicate headed by the 
Morgans could float a loan of this size 
and, secondly, whether the country could 
absorb all these bonds. Nothing approach- 
ing this transaction in magnitude had 
ever been attempted by American bank- 
ers. A nation-wide syndicate of bankers 
participated in the offering and the loan 
was literally forced upon the public upon 
the basis of an appeal to support the 
Allied cause and upon the logical argu- 
ment that it would help business in this 
country. The yield of about five and a 
half per cent offered no particular induce- 
ment to investors. 

Considering that the country was offi- 
cially neutral and that war feeling was 
running high, the wonder is that the loan 
was floated. From a financial standpoint 
it was not a great success, the bonds going 
to a discount not long after they were 
offered; and when the United States 
declared war and began issuing billions in 
Liberty bonds, foreign bonds slumped. 
The Anglo-French issue fell to 817% in 
1917, where the yield was over eleven per 
cent. However, the effect of this financing 
was to support sterling exchange and to 
enable England and France to expend 
large sums in this country for war muni- 
tions and, foodstuffs. Prices soared. A 
new crop of industrial millionaires was 
created in the course of the boom. Labor 
costs went out of sight and all in all there 
was an advancement in living standards 
in this country from which we have never 
receded. The incident affords a vivid, 
although extreme, illustration of the 
direct connection between foreign loans, 
export trade, and business activity here. 


WARTIME ISSUES 


Wien the United States entered 
the war the Treasury advanced large 
sums to Allied nations directly, total 
advances in this connection rising above 
$11,000,000,000. This temporarily re- 


[XxXxv ] 
lieved private bankers of the burden of 
financing foreign borrowers directly, and 
while bankers all over the country ren- 
dered invaluable assistance to the Gav- 
ernment in financing the successive 
Liberty and Victory loans, which in- 
directly provided funds for foreign bor- 
rowers, their participation in international 
advances had hardly begun. A few small 
issues of French city bonds were offered 
during the war, but the immediate ex- 
perience was painful. When the Germans 
began their great offensive in 1918, and 
their long range cannon began dropping 
shells in Paris from a point seventy miles 
away, the five per cent bonds of that city 
dropped to 7314. 

The World War left in its train bitter- 
ness and distrust between nations. Finan- 
cially most of the important participants 
in the war, with the exception of the 
United States, were nearly prostrate at 
its conclusion. That bankers of the 
United States had the temerity to venture 
their funds abroad, and then to offer 
those securities to American investors, is 
hardly comprehensible to those who can 
recall clearly the complete financial 
collapse in Germany, the terrific struggle 
with currency reform in France and Italy, 
and the overwhelming burden of debt and 
taxation in England after the war. Na- 
tions that formerly looked to London or 
Paris for funds turned to New York, 
among such instances being the South 
American countries, Canada, Australia, 
and some of the Central European na- 
tions. The burden of financing the world 
rested upon American bankers. They 
carried it on and to a great extent the 
prosperity of the decade from 1920 to 
1930 can be credited to their success in 
this direction. 

But bankers are chiefly merchandisers 
of securities. They cannot tie up their 
funds indefinitely in slow-moving issues. 
They base their judgment, when purchas- 
ing an issue of securities, upon their 
ability to dispose of the bonds to their 
customers. Their’ reputation depends 
upon their ability to market securities 
that are going to prove safe and satisfac- 
tory investments. And their success 
depends upon merchandising securities of 
the type the public wants. In the final 
analysis the investor determines whether 
bankers will finance a corporation or a 
government loan. 

To facilitate the marketing of foreign 
bonds in this country the interest return 
had to be made attractive. Capital is 
timid. But if interest rates are made high 
enough to compensate for the real or as- 
sumed risk, securities can be sold. That 
was the magnet that attracted American 
funds to foreign bonds after the war. 
Bonds of the French Government bearing 
an eight per cent coupon were sold at less 
than par. New issues of such strong gov- 
ernments as Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
and others were frequently offered with 
six or seven per cent coupon rates. When 
Germany recovered her financial equilib- 
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rium in 1924, New York bankers offered 
$110,000,000 of seven per cent German 
Government bonds, due in 1949 at 99 
on a seven and three-quarters per cent 
yield basis, Thus the bulk of the $17, 
000,000,000 worth of foreign bonds was 
sold in this country in the decade follow. 
ing the war. 

Practically all of the large European 
bond issues which were brought out in the 
post-war period proved to be high grade 
issues, the quality of security comparing 
favorably with domestic issues. How 
these bonds stood up in the liquidation in 
the security markets in last December's 
break is best illustrated by taking a 
representative list of twenty-five of these 
issues, and this is exclusive of the German 
7s, the Italian 7s, and a number of other 
issues which were the direct obligation of 
powerful nations. The average initial 
offering price of this diversified list, se. 
lected at random, was about 923%. At 
the lowest points of the entire year 1930, 
which includes the acute strain in Decem- 
ber, these bonds were selling at an aver- 
age price of 10014. 


GOOD RETURNS 


Wuen a borrower meets his 
obligations promptly and goes a step 
further by anticipating the maturity of 
his obligations, his creditors’ confidence 
in him is strengthened. That has been the 
record of many of the large foreign bor- 
rowers in this market. One large banking 
organization recently computed the in- 
vestment results of twenty-two foreign 
issues of wide geographical distribution 
which have been or are in the process of 
being called before maturity. It found that 
these issues, with a total principal amount 
of $425,000,000, were sold to the public 
for $416,015,000. Upon redemption the 
holders of these bonds received or wil 
receive a total of $460,550,000, or a profit 
of $44,535,000, equivalent to more than 
ten per cent on their original investment. 
In the meantime they received an average 
return of almost eight per cent on their 
investment. Considering that a selected 
list of domestic industrial bonds is selling 
on slightly over a five per cent yield basis 
on the average; that railroad bonds are 
averaging about four and a quarter p@ 
cent; that public utility issues yield about 
four and a half per cent and municipals 
less than four per cent, the experience 
foreign bond investments in this instance 
has worked out most advantageously. 

Instances have been rare indeed where 
defaults of interest and sinking fund 
quirements on foreign securities have 
occurred, and these have been mostly B 
the case of loans to foreign corporations 
As a result of the economic and poli 
upheaval of the past year, however, t¥0 
South American countries are faciig 
defaults. Bolivia has already defaulted 
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the interest payments on its external 
issues and it is a question at this writing 
whether Peru can meet its obligations. 
The situation in Latin America represents 
the least attractive angle of our foreign 
investment problem. But despite the 
several revolutions of 1930, all of the 
responsible governments have accepted 
the principle of strict observance of their 
external obligations. Europe in general, 
although poorer in natural resources than 
Latin America, although starting from an 
extremely impoverished position after the 
war, has proved the most reliable field for 
foreign investment. 

Last year’s sharp decline in a compara- 
tively small group of foreign bonds ex- 
hibits, perhaps, the objection. that is 
most frequently expressed by investors to 
these issues, namely that these bonds are 
hypersensitive to unfavorable news dis- 
patches. However, it may be observed in 
passing that domestic issues are not im- 
mune in this respect. If foreign bonds are 
liable to default, it might be said that 
several states in this country cannot 
point to a clean record in this respect. 
After the Civil War large amounts of 
bonds of Southern states were sold abroad, 
which were subsequently repudiated. If 
foreign corporate issues have been de- 
faulted in times of depression it might be 
well to remember that every industrial 
depression in this country brings in its 
train a few defaults of American railroad 
and industrial bond issues. 

The record for foreign issues, based 
upon the experience of the last ten years, 
has been no worse than that for domestic 
bond issues, and probably on the whole 
somewhat better. In foreign bonds, as in 
every other type of investment, discrimi- 
nation must be exercised in the selection. 
Experience of the past should be carefully 
noted. Soviet Russia’s repudiation of the 
Imperial Government’s obligations has 
barred any obligations of that country 
from any consideration for future invest- 
ment. The experience of investors with 
Mexico and China has been notorious. 
The record of Brazil is not unmarred by 
defaults, but her obligations have always 
been recognized and subsequently re- 
funded. Since the early nineties the record 
of Argentina and Chile has been satis- 
— and Uruguay’s has been of the 


All reputable dealers in foreign bonds 
are posted upon the situations in different 
countries and it is well for the investor to 
consult freely with his banker before mak- 
ing such investments. Diversification of 
one’s foreign investments also tends to 
reduce the risk. On the whole, foreign 

nds merit the confidence of investors 
and the unusually high returns available 


m such issues offer an incentive of 
tangible value which should by no means 


be ignored, 


A frenzy of speculation 


Scene in the Ton- 
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United States 
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sevept the country in 1791 


Unitep sTATES BANK scrip, originally offered for one hundred 
dollars, rose to 195, dropped rapidly to 110 and finally rallied to 
145. Several failures were the result. § In this crisis Hamilton 
authorized the Cashier of the Bank of New York to buy govern- 
ment bonds and stocks to relieve the merchants of the City and to 
sustain the credit of the United States. 


INCE its founding, nearly a Century and a 

half ago, it has been the privilege of the Bank 

of New York to serve not only corporations, 
firms and individuals, but also the City, State and 
Federal Governments in times of stress. 

Although concepts of banking have changed 
in many ways, the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company has adhered to the fundamental principles 
with which it was endowed 147 years ago. 

Because of its independent position and its strict ad- 
herence to conservative banking principles, this bank 


‘has always represented those qualities of stability 


and permanence which characterize old and tried 
institutions. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and ‘TRUST COMPANY 


48 Watt Street, New York 


Uptown Office : 


* Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 


Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA he Benjamin Franklin 
The Olympic 

WORCESTER, MASS The Bancroft 
SNORE BIE nc ovncncsesssec The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-.-- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, G8. J. vcccccesccecees The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. The Penn-Harris 
SERIE, WB on.c céebéccstsctsen The Ten Eyck 
SURACUSR, HE. Vo.occccccceccooce The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. .--- 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. - The Niagara 
The Lawrence 
The Portage 
PE wiinsivecenkssnasen en The Durant 
AMAA CITT, BOD, iv 6 i050 cts cncvs The President 
TUCSON, El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......+.- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....-- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ....-.2-eee0. The Roosevelt 
SUNY GABON, BA. 0.0.00 cccccesees The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ......0-0000 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


——— 


Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. Copies of these 
booklets will be furnished 
free upon request. 


UNITED FouNDERS CORPORATION RE- 
PORT FOR YEAR ENDED Nov. 30, 
1930, showing a complete list of 
portfolio holdings together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Allied General Cor- 
— 49 Wall Street, New York 

ity. 


INVESTING IN Opportunity. A de- 
scription of the electric system 
owned by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, Inc. 
Copy upon request. American 
Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Broad St., New 
York City. 


Crass A Stock. A new illustrated 
twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and _ including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


THE Lire INSURANCE Trust. An out- 
line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 
of your estate, with particular ref- 
erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 
plan. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


A PorTFOLIO OF INDUSTRIES. The 
history and earnings of some of the 
representative companies in basic 
industries in which Continental 
Shares is a substantial stockholder; 
also complete classified list of 
securities owned by Continental 
Shares. Copy upon request. Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc., Cuyahoga 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cities SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet 
describes the activities of Cities 
Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries; also discusses common 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 


future possibilities of Cities Service * 


Common stock. Henry L. Doherty 
3 Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
ity. 


Propucts OF GENERAL Foops. A 
description of the widespread va- 
riety of products manufactured 
and sold by the General Foods 
Corporation and the history of the 
various companies combined in this 
group. Booklet upon request. 
General Foods Corporation, 250 
Park Ave., New York City. 


Continued on next page 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, 
Editor of ““Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum 
readers his opinion 
regarding matters of 
investment. No advice 
regarding speculative 
operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should 
be enclosed. 


Address Editor “Downtown” 


THE FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 
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Investment Literature 


Tae CaRE OF YOuR Securities. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the mumerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


The famous club-hotel 


AnaLysis CHART FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF INVESTMENT POLICY 
anD PosiTIon. A chart designed to 
help investors analyze the structure 
of their bond account and plan their 
investment policy. Copy upon re- 
quest. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





at J9* and Lexington NEW YORK 


It provides visit- 
ors to the city with 


Tue Joan Hancock HoME BupceET. 


A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 


for postage. 


Umuity PREFERRED Stocks. An in- 
formative and interesting analysis 
of the advantages offered by Pre- 
ferred Stocks in general and Utility 
Preferred Stocks in particular, 
showing present high yields and 
other advantages. G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


How To Get THE THINGS You WANT. 
A booklet which outlines how life 
insurance can be used to advantage 
in any investment program and 
describes the uses and purposes of 
various policies, particularly retire- 
ment income policies and others 
for special needs. Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 493 Elm 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


23 YEaRs or Success. A booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BUILDING FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
An outline of a sound investment 
Program with a description of first 
mortgage real estate bonds safe- 
guarded by the Straus plan, and 
the investment trust idea repre- 
sented by Super-Corporations of 
American Trust Shares. Booklet 
upon request. S. W. Straus & Co., 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 


Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE 
{41 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 


a new sense of com- 


fort and enjoyment. 
Youll like it. 


Changes of -Address 


Notice of a change of address, to be effective with the June issue of Forum must reach 


the Subscription Department by April 30. 
The Post Office does not forward magazines, including Forum, which are mailed under 


the Second Class Rate of Postage. 


Please give your former address when advising the Subscription Department of your new. 





MONTCLAIR 


49th to 50th Streets 
LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


A New Luxurious Hotel 
as Homelike as Though 
You Had Designed It 
for Yourself 


ROOM AND BATH, 
TUB AND SHOWER 
$3 to $5 Per Day 


For 2 Persons $4 to $6 Per Day 
Suites $8 to $15 Per Day 


SUPERB CUISINE 
Radio in Every Room 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
Direction —S. GREGORY TAYLOR 


America’s Greatest 
“BUY” in 
Broadcloth 

Stas 


ET’S get right 

down to facts and 

see why men last 
year bought 251,356 
“LongWear” Broad- 
cloth Shirts: 


FIVE Advantages s2 iti 
1. FINE MATERIAL. Woven more closely 
than ordinary broadcloth -- luxurious “feel”, 
longer wear. White (or fast-color Blue, Tan 
or Green), in collar-attached or neckband style. 
2. CUSTOM-LIKE. Full cut; two yards 
more cloth in every dozen. Rounded tails, full 
length front pleat with six -- not five buttons. 
3. PERFECT FIT. Guaranteed custom-like 
fit from 58 different sizes and sleeve lengths. 
4. PRE-SHRUNK. To fit perfectly perman- 
ently. A new shirt free if any “LongWear” 
shrinks! Silk-like luster that lasts. 

5. TAILORING. Reminds you of expensive 
custom-made shirts. 


Reduced! Only $1.39 Each if You Act NOW! 
It costs nothing to examine these better 
“LongWear” Shirts in your own home. Mail 
the coupon now to get the advantage of this 
month’s reduced price of 5 shirts for $6.95. 


EXAMINE FREE! Mail Coupon Today 
New Process Company, WARREN, PENNA. tat 


Send me 5 *‘LongWear’’ Broadcloth Shirts, itpai 
i After 7 days I'll return them at your expense or Temit Soe, 


Note Coupon 


Business or Position 
Occupation . eee 
(Name of Firm Connected With) 


Height ft - Weight........lbs. Collar Size 
(Approximately) (Approximately) (Be Exact) 
Shirt Neckband Size Sleeve Length 

(If not same as Collar size) (Not needed if you tell height) j 
|_ HOW MANY EACH? 

Collar- Attached Style 


Neckband Style 











MWilarcus Durrretp has been in 
newspaper work in San Diego, London, 
and New York. At present he is get- 
ting together material for a book on the 
activities of the Legion, of which the arti- 
cle published in this issue will form a 
part. Needless to say, he is not connected 
with the Legion, nor is he a member of 
any so-called “radical” or pacifist group. 
In fact he started writing under the most 
unimpeachable of auspices: the United 
States Government, which once awarded 
him a Liberty Bond for an essay on “‘ Why 
We Should Buy Liberty Bonds.” 


Lice most New Yorkers, EMER 
Davis was born and brought up else- 
where. About twenty years ago he came 
from Indiana to join the staff of Adven- 
ture. From 1914 to 1924 he was on the 
editorial staff of The New York Times. At 
present he is free lancing, dividing his 
time mainly between fiction and commen- 
taries on politics. His best known book is 
Show Windows, a collection of essays on 
contemporary personalities, published in 
1927. It was followed by Giant Killer, 
one of the best-selling novels of 1928. 
His latest is Morals for Moderns. 


"Buus issue seems to be the news- 
paper men’s. Epwarp ANGLY is on the 
New York Herald Tribune. He started 
with the Galveston News down in Texas, 
where he worked until 1920. Then the 
metropolitan urge got him and he traveled 
north to New York. Feeling that while 
there was shoe leather there was hope, 
he listed all the possible employers in 
alphabetical order, but found it necessary 
to go no farther than the A’s. The As- 
sociated Press took him on and sent him 
abroad as a foreign correspondent. Most 
of his stay abroad was spent in Great 
Britain, France, and Soviet Russia. 


Ovr port for this month, Tomas 
Hornssy Ferartt, lives in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Most of his time is spent in pub- 
licity work, since very few poets these 
days find poetry remunerative enough to 
keep body and soul together. The Yale 
University Press not long ago published 
a volume of his poems, High Passage. 


oun R. Tons is no easy-chair 
sports writer. He played on the tennis 
team at Harvard, and has been following 
sports actively and enthusiastically ever 
since. He was among the first to attack 
the encroachments of professionalism 
on amateur sport, and is still at it. At 
present he is in Europe, covering the 
Davis Cup matches for the New York 
Evening Post. 


Hi. N. Bransrorp started as a 
lecturer on logic at Glasgow University, 
but he gave that up for journalism. At 
different times he served on the editorial 
staffs of several English liberal papers, 
among them the Manchester Guardian 
and the Nation. For four years he edited 
the Independent Labor Party’s weekly, 
The New Leader, and made it a notable 
literary review. His published works 
include a study of Shelley, Godwin, and 
Their Circle, and an essay entitled Olives 
of Endless Age. His article in this issue is 
the result of a recent trip to India. 


When we get an author who is 
willing to talk in this department, we like 
to let him go. Here is Rosert B. PARKER, 
Jr. on Robert B. Parker, Jr.— “Born in 
Ipswich, Mass. Took a couple of degrees 
at Harvard, expecting to be offered a 
chair. Wasn’t. A year’s editorial work 





Eimer Davis 


was followed by a touch of the Navy on 
land and several years of farming — more 
or less at sea. This distracted me so that I 
wrote two novels which editors said things 
about. Again distracted, I experimented 
with the stock market. . . .” You need 
say no more, Mr. Parker. We don’t blame 
you for retiring to South Lincoln, Mass. 
We don’t blame you for writing the 
things you write. But if you should ever 
want to stage a come-back, we know of no 
surer bet than Universal Electric. 


A\np une are the confessions of 
Ropney Gitpert: “I am a person of 
Quaker ancestry and conventional educa- 
tion in the Arts who developed at an early 
age so strong a distaste for the dull and 
useful life that it remains to this day the 
greatest driving force in my make-up. It 
has made a dabbler of me; a dabbler in 
languages, farming, philosophy, black- 
smithing, journalism, seafaring, war, 
international politics, and fiction. It has 
made me a person of a hundred short- 
lived enthusiasms and a trouble-hunter 


who has devoted much more spiritual 
physical energy to getting into uncomfog. 
able and embarrassing positions thy 
most successful men put into the build; 
of a great fortune. This inclination tog 
me not only around the world, but ove 
many hard roads in the waste places ¢ 
several continents. Now I have retumej 
to America after an absense of nearly 
twenty years with no material or intelle. 
tual loot worth mentioning. From being, 
humanitarian I have become an advocaty 
of race prejudice and of the exterminatiq 
of the unfit, a cynical critic of liber 
political institutions and a believer jy 
ruthless imperialism. I am, in short, 
burned-out adventurer displaying all the 
characteristic spiritual traits of a very 
premature senility.” He forgot to mention 
that he, too, is a newspaper man, living 
in New York City. 




















Wham he was still a professor of 
mathematics at Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity Faspran FRANKLIN became inte. 
ested in economic theory and later le. 
tured on important aspects of it at both 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia. He wa 
once editor of the Baltimore News and sub- 
sequently associate editor of the Nev 
York Evening Post. Although he was bom 
in Eger, Hungary, seventy-eight yeas 
ago, no one has a keener or more alert 
interest in contemporary American affairs. 
As an opponent of prohibition he has been 
constantly active ever since the public- 
tion in 1922 of his book, What Prohibition 
Has Done to America. 


















Lous I. Dustin is the statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In this office he has had an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to study the social 
phenomena of large groups, represented 
by the policy holders of his company. 
Dr. Dublin is a technician who does no 
object to taking the public into his cor 
fidence; he is the author of many books, 
monographs, and addresses on vital st- 
tistics and public health, among them 
Health and Wealth, The Money Value 4 
a Man (with Dr. Lotka), and Populatio 
Problems. 












TH. Avexanver Surrn practiced 
law in Colorado Springs for a number 
of years and was connected with the 
United States Food Administration dur- 
ing the war. In September 1919 he wett 
to Princeton to become Executive Seat 
tary of the University. Later, after tra 
eling abroad and studying at Oxford, be 
came back to Princeton to lecture on 
ternational relations. For the past t@ 
years he has been a member of the Com- 
mission for Relief of Belgium Educat 
Foundation, which was organized alt 
the war for the rehabilitation of Belga# 
education and the exchange of profess 
ships and scholarships between be 
and the United States. Dr. Smith is 
a member of the faculty of the Depa 
ment of Politics at Princeton. 
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